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ESSAY 1 


: Of 7 the di iferent Species 5 puitosornr. 
ORA L philoſophy, or the nes of 
human nature, may be treated after two 


M different manners; each of which has it? 
| peculiar merit, and may contribute to the 
entertainment, inſtruction, and reformation of man- 
kind. The one conſiders man chiefly as born for 
action; and as influenc'd in his actions by taſte and 
ſentiment ; purſuing one object and avoiding ano- 
ther, according to the value, which theſe objects 
ſeem to poſſeſs, and according to the light, in which 


they preſent themſelves. Virtue, of all objects, is 
the moſt valuable and lovely; and accordingly this 


| ſpecies of philoſophers paint her in the moſt amiable 


colours, borrowing all helps from poetry and elo- 
quence, and treating their ſubje& in an eaſy and ob- 
vious manner, ſuch as is beſt fitted to pleaſe the ima- 
gination, and engage che affections. TP ſelect the 
; Vor. II. 5 A | moſt. 


moſt ſtriking obſervations and inſtances from com. 


mon life; place oppoſite characters in a proper con - 


traſt; and alluring us into the paths of virtue, by the 


views of glory and happineſs, direct our ſteps in 


| theſe paths, by the ſoundeſt precepts and moſt il- 
luſtrious examples. They make us fee! the diffe- 


rence betwixt vice and virtue ; they excite and regu- 
late our ſentiments ; and ſo they can but bend our 


| hearts to the love of probity and true honour, they 


think, that they have fully attained the end of all 


their labours. 


Tus other ſpecies of philoſophers treat man ra- 
ther as areaſonable than an active being, and endea- 


vour to form his underſtanding more than cultivate 
his manners. They regard mankind as a ſubject of 
ſpeculation; and with a narrow ſcrutiny examine 


human nature, in order to find thoſe principles, 


which regulate our underſtandings, excite our ſenti. 
ments, and make us approve or blame any particular 
object, action, or behaviour. They think it a re- 
proach to all literature, that philoſophy ſhould not 
5 yet have fixt, beyond controverſy, the foundation of 
morals, reaſoning, and criticiſm ; and ſhould for 
ever talk of truth and falſhood, vice and virtue, 


beauty and deformity, without being able to deter- 


| | mine the ſource of theſe diſtinftions. While they 
attempt this arduous taſk, they are deter'd by no 


dif- 


r 


j 
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difficulties ; but proceeding from particular inſtances 


to general principles, they ſtill puſh on their enqui- 
ries to principles more general, and reſt not ſatisfy d 


till they arrive at thoſe original principles, by which, 
in every ſcience, all human curioſity muſt be bounded. 


Tho' their ſpeculations ſeem abſtra& and even unintel- 

| ligible to common readers, they pleaſe themſelves 
with the approbation of the learned and the wiſe ; 
and think themſelves ſufficiently compenſated for the 


labours of their whole lives, if they can diſcover 
ſome hidden truths, which may contribute to the in- 


_ ſtruction of poſterity. 


is certain, that the eaſy and obvious philoſophy 


will always, with the generality of mankind, have 
the preference to the accurate and abſtruſe ; and by 
many will be recommended, not only as more agree- 
able, but more uſeful than the other. It enters more * 
into common life; moulds the heart and affections; 
and, by touching thoſe principles, which actuate | 


men, reforms their conduct, and brings them nearer 


that model of perfection, which it deſcribes. On 


the contrary, the abſtruſe philoſophy, being founded 


on a turn of mind, which cannot enter into buſineſs 


and action, vaniſhes when the philoſopher leaves the 
ſhade and comes into open day ; nor can its precepts 


and principles eaſily retain any influence over our con- 


duct and behaviour. The feelings of our ſentiments 
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the agitations of our paſſions, the vehemence of our 
affections, diſſipate all its concluſions, and reduce 
the profound philoſopher to a mere plebeian. 


Tais alſd muſt be confeſs'd, that the moſt durable, 
as well as juſteſt fame has been acquir'd by the eaſy 
philoſophy, and that abſtra& reaſoners ſeem hitherto 
to have enjoy'd only a momentary reputation, from 
the caprice or ignorance of their own age, but have 
not been able to ſupport their renown with more_ 
equitable poſterity. Tis eaſy for a profound philo. 
ſopher to commit a miſtake in his ſubtile reaſonings ; 7 
and one miſtake is the neceſſary parent of another, 
while he puſhes on his conſequences, and is not de- 
ter'd from embracing any concluſion, by its unuſual 
appearance, or its contradiction to popular opinion. 
But a philoſopher, who propoſes only to repreſent the 
common ſenſe of mankind in more beautiful and 
more engaging colours, if by accident he commits a 
miſtake, goes no farther ; but renewing his appeal 
to common ſenſe, and the natural ſentiments of the 

mind, returns into the right path, and ſecures him- 
ſelf from any dangerous illuſions. The fame of 

Cicero flouriſhes at preſent ; but that of Ari/forle is ut- 
terly decay d. La Bruyere paſles the ſeas, and ſtill 
maintains his reputation : But the glory of Male- 
branche is confin'd to his own nation and to his own 
age, 
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age. And Aadiſon, perhaps, will be read with plea- 
fure, when Locke ſhall be — forgotten. 


Tus mere ohiloſopher is a character which is 
commonly but little acceptable in the world, as be- 
ing ſuppos'd to contribute nothing either to the ad- 
vantage or pleaſure of ſociety ; while he lives remote 

from communication with maakind, and is wrap: up 

in principles and notions equally remote from their 
- comprehenſion. On the other hand, the mere ig- 
norant is ſtill more deſpis d; nor is any thing e- 
ſteem d a ſarer ſign of an illiberal genius, in an ge 
and nation where the ſciences flouriſh, than to te 
entirely void of all taſte and reliſh for thoſe noble ca- 

tertainments. The. moſt perfect character is ſuppos d 
to lie betwixt thoſe extremes; retaining an equal 
ability and taſte for books, company, and buſincſs; 
preſerving in converſation that diſcernment and de- 
| licacy which ariſe from polite letters; and in buſi. 
neſs, that probity and accuracy which are the natu- 
ral reſult of a juſt philoſophy. In order to diffuſe 
and cultivate ſo accompliſh'd a character, nothing can 
be more uſeful than compoſitions of the eaſy ſtyle 
and manner, wkich draw not too much from life 
requ re no deep application or retreat to be compre- 
| hended, and ſend back the ſtudent among mankind 
full of noble ſentiments and wiſe precepts, appli- 
Cable to every emergence of human life, By means 
S 3 2 1 5 of 
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of ſuch compoſitions, virtue becomes amiable, ſcience 
agreeable, company inſtructive, and retirement en- 
tertaining. ; 


Ma is a reaſonable being; and as ſuch, receives 


from ſcience his proper food and nouriſhment : But 


ſo narrow are the bounds of human underſtanding, 
that little ſatisfaction can be hop'd for in this par- 


ticular, either from the extent or ſecurity of his ac- 


quiſitions. Man is a ſociable, no leſs than a reaſon- 


able being : But neither can he always enjoy com- 


pany agreeable and amuſing, or preſerve the proper 


"reliſh of them. Man is alſo an active being; and 


from that diſpoſition, as well as from the various ne- 


| ceſities of human life, muſt ſubmit to buſineſs and 


occupation : But the mind requires ſome relaxation, 
and cannot always ſupport its bent to care and in- 
duftry. It ſeems, then, that nature has pointed out 


a mixt kind of life as moſt ſuitable to human race, 


and ſecretly admoniſh'd them to allow none of theſe 


| biaſſes to draw too much, ſo as to incapacitate them 
ſor other occupations and entertainments. Indulge 
your paſſion for ſcience, ſays ſhe, but let your ſcience 


be human, and ſuch as may have a direct reference 


to action and ſociety. Abſtruſe thought and pro- 
found reſearches I prohibit, and will ſeverely puniſh, 


by the penſive melancholy which they introduce, by 


the endleſs uncertainty in which they involve you, 


and 
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and by the cold reception which your pretended diſ- 
coveries will meet with, when communicated, Be 
a philoſopher ; but, amidſt all your philoſophy, be 
full: a man. 


Werk the generality of mankind contented to 
prefer the eaſy philoſophy to the abſtract and pro- 
found, without throwing any blame or contempt on 
the latter, it might not be improper, perhaps, to 

comply with this general opinion, and allow every 
man to enjoy, without oppoſition, his own taſte and 

ſentiment. But as the matter is often carry'd farthe:, 
even to the abſolute rejecting all profound reaſonings 
or what is commonly call'd metaphy/ics, we ſhall now 
proceed to conſider what can _— be pleaded 
in their behalf. 


We may begin with obſerving, that one conſide- 
rable advantage which reſults from the accurate and 
abſtract philoſophy, is, its ſubſerviency to the eaſy 
and humane; which, without the former, can never 
attain a ſufficient degree of exactneſs in its ſentiments, 
precepts, or reaſonings. All polite letters are no- 
thing but pictures of human life in various attitudes 
and ſituations ; and inſpire us with different ſenti- 
ments of praiſe or blame, admiration or ridicule, ac- 
cording to the qualities of the object which they ſet 
before us, An artiſt muſt be better qualify'd to ſuc- 

8 3 ceed 
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ceed in this undertaking, who, beſides a delicate 
taſle and a quick apprehenſion, poſſeſſes an accurate 
knowledge of the internal fabric, the operations of 
the underſtanding, the workings of the paſſions, and 
the various ſpecies of ſentiment, which diſcriminate _ 
vice and virtue. However painful this inward ſearch 
or enquiry may appear, it becomes, in ſome mea- 
ſure, requiſite to thoſe, who would deſcribe with 
ſucceſs the obvious and outward appearances of life 
and manners. The anatomiſt preſents to the eye the 
moſt hideous and diſagreeable objects; but his ſcience 
is highly uſeful to the painter in delineating even a 
Verus or an Hehn. While the latter employs all the 
richeſt tolours of his art, and gives his figures the 
moſt graceful and engaging airs ; he muſt ſtill carry 
| his attention to the inward ſtructure of the human 
body, the poſition of the muſcles, the fabric of the 
bones, and the uſe and figure of every part or or- 
gan. Accuracy is, in every caſe, ady antageous to 
beauty, and juſt reaſoning to delicate ſentiments. 
In vain would we exalt the one, by depreciating the 
other. | 


13 we may obſerve, in every art or pro- 
feſſion, even thoſe which moſt concern life or action, 
that a ſpirit of accuracy, however acquir'd, carries 

bas of them nearer their perfection, and renders them 
more ſubſervient to the intereſts of ſociety. And 


tho' 
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tho' a philoſopher may live remote from buſineſs and 
employment, the genius of philoſophy, if carefully 
cultivated by ſeveral, muſt gradually diffuſe itſelf 
thro' the whole ſocicty, and beſtow a ſimilar correct 

| neſs on every art and calling. The politician will 
acquire greater foreſight and ſubtilty, in the ſubdi- 
N viding and ballancing of power; t de lawyer more 
method and finer principles in his reaſonings; and 
the general more regularity in his diſcipline, and 
more caution in his plans and operation. The ſta- 
bility of modern governments above the antient, and 

| the accuracy of modern philoſophy, have improv'd, 
and probably will {till improve, by ſimilar gradations. 


Wer there no advantage to be reap'd from theſe 
ſtudies beyond the gratification of an innocent curi- 
| oſity, yet ought not even this to be deſpis'd ; as being 
one acceſſion to thoſe few ſafe and harmleſs pleaſures 
which are beſtow'd on human race. The ſweeteſt 
and moſt inoffenſive path of 1:fe leads thro' the ave- 
nues of ſcience and learning ; and whoever can either io 

remoye any obſtructions in this way, or open up any 
new proſpect, ought ſo far to be eſteem'd a benefac- 
tor to mankind. And tho' theſe reſearches may ap- 
pear painful and fatiguing, 'tis with ſome minds as 
with ſome bodies, which, being endowed with vi- 
gorous and florid health, require ſevere exerciſe, and 
reap a pleaſure from what, to the generality of man- 
„ | kind, 
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kind, may ſeem burthenſome and Wieder Obſeu. 
rity, indeed, is painful to the mind as well as to the 


eye; but to bring light from obſcurity, by whatever 
— muſt needs be — and rejoicing. 


Bur this obſcurity, i in the 1 and abſtract 
philoſophy, is objected to, not only as painful and 


diſagreeable, but as the inevitable ſource of uncer- 
tainty and error. Here indeed lies the juſteſt and 
moſt plauſible objection againſt a conſiderable part of 
metaphyſics, that they are not properly a ſcience, 
| but ariſe either from the fruitleſs efforts of human va- 
_ nity, which would penetrate into ſubjects utterly in- 
acceſſible to the underſtanding, or from the craft of 
popular ſuperſtitions, which, being unable to defend 
themſelves on fair ground, raiſe theſe intangling 


brambles to cover and protect their weakneſs. Chac'd 


from the open country, theſe robbers fly into the fo- 
reſt, and lie in wait to break in upon every unguard- 
ed avenue of the mind, and overwhelm it with reli- 
gious fears and prejudices. The Rlouteſt antago- 
niſt, if he remits his watch a moment, is oppreſt . 
And many, thro' cowardice and folly, open the 
gates to the enemies, and willingly receive them 


with reverence and ſubmiſſion, as their legal love- 
reigns. 


Bur 
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Bur is this a juſt cauſe why philoſophers ſhould 
deſiſt from ſuch reſearches, and leave ſuperſtition 

ſtill in poſſeſſion of her retreat? Is it not reaſonable 
to draw a dire& contrary concluſion, and perceive 
the neceſſity of carrying the war into the moſt ſecret 
| receſſes of the enemy? In vain do we hope, that 
men, from frequent diſappointments, will at laſt a- 
| bandon ſuch airy ſciences, and diſcover the proper 
province of human reaſon. For beſides, that many 
perſons find too ſenſible an intereſt in perpetually re- 
calling ſuch topics; beſides this, I ſay, the motive 
of blind deſpair can never reaſonably have place in 
the ſciences; ſince, however unſucceſsful former at- 
tempts may have prov'd, there is {till room to hope, 
that the induſtry, good-fortune, or improv'd ſaga- 
city of ſucceeding generations may reach diſcoveries 
unknown to former ages. Each adventurous genius 
will ſtill leap at che arduous prize, and find himſelſ 
ſtimulated, rather than diſcourag d, by the failures of 
his predeceſſors; while he hopes, that the glory of 
atchieving ſo hard an adventure is reſerved for him 
alone. The only method of freeing learning, at 
once, from theſe abſtruſe queſtions, is to enquire ſe- 
riouſly into the nature of human underſtanding, and 
ſhew, from an exact analyſis of its powers and capa- 
city, that it is, by no means, fitted for ſuch remotę 
and abſtruſe ſubjects. We muſt ſubmit to this fa- 
tigue, in order to live at eaſe ever after : And muſt 
A 6 cul- 


FV 
cultivate true metayhyſies with ſome care, in order 
to deſtroy the falſe and adulterate. Indolence, which, 
to ſome perſons, affords a ſafeguard againſt this de- 
ceitful philoſophy, is, with others, over-ballanc'd by 


curioſity; and deſpair, which, at ſome moments, 


prevails, may give place afterwards to ſanguine hopes 


and expectations. Accurate and juſt reaſoning is the 


only catholic remedy, fitted for all perſons and all 
_ diſpoſitions, and is alone able to ſubvert that abſtruſe 


philoſophy and metaphyſical jargon, which, being 
mixt up with popular ſuperſtition, renders it, in a 


manner, impenetrable to careleſs reaſoners, and gives 
it the air of ſcience and wiſdom. © 


Brsipss this advantage of rejecting, after deliberate 
enquiry, the moſt uncertain and diſagreeable part of 


learning, there are many poſitive advantages, which 


reſult from an accurate ſcrutiny into the powers and 
ſaculties of human nature. Tis remarkable concern- 


ing the operations of the mind, that tho' moſt inti- 
mately preſent to us, yet whenever they become the 
object of refledion, they ſeem involv'd in obſcurity, 


nor can the eye readily find thoſe lines and boandaries, 

which diſcriminate and diſtinguiſh them. The objects 
are too fine to remain long in the ſame aſpect or ſitu- 
ation ; and muſt be apprehended, in an inſtant, by a 


ſaperior ſubtilty and penetration, deriv'd from nature, 


and improv'd by habit and reflection. It becomes, 


therefore, 
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therefore, no inconſiderable part of ſcience barely to 
know the different operations of the mind, to ſepa- 
rate them from each other, to claſs them under their 
proper diviſions, and to correct all that ſeeming diſ- 
order, in which they lie involy'd, when made the ob- 
je& of reflection and enquiry. This taſk of order. 

ing and diſtinguiſhing, which has no merit, when per- 
| form'd with regard to external bodies, the objects of 
our ſenſes, riſes in its value, when directed towards 


the operations of the mind, in proportion to the dif- 


| ficulty and labour, which we meet with in perform- 

ing it. And if we can go no farther than this mental 
geography or delineation of the diſtin parts and 
powers of the mind, tis at leaſt a ſatisfaction to go ſo 

far; and the more contemptible this ſcience may ap- 

| pear (and it is by no means contemptible) the more 
contemptible ſtill muſt the ignorance of it appear, in | 
all pretenders to learning and philoſophy. 


No x can there remain any ſuſpicion, that this ſci- 
ence is uncertain and chimerical ; unleſs we ſhould en- 
tertain ſuch a ſcepticiſm as is entirely ſubverſive of all 
| ſpeculation, and even action. It cannot be doubted, 
that the mind is endow'd with ſeveral powers and fa- 
culties, that theſe powers are totally diſtin from 
each other, that what is really diſtin& to the imme- 
diate perception may be diſtinguiſh'd by reflection; 
and conſequently, that there is a truth and falſhood 
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in all propoſitions on this ſubject, and a truth and 
falſhood, which lies not beyond the compaſs of hu- 
man underſtanding. There are many obvious di- 


ſtinctions of this kind, ſuch as thoſe betwixt the will 
and underſtanding, the imagination and paſſions, 


which fall within the comprehenſion of every human 


creature ; and the finer and more philoſophical di- 
ſtinctions are no leſs real and certain, tho' more diffi- 


cult to be comprehended. Some inſtances, eſpecially 


late ones, of ſucceſs in theſe enquiries, may give us 


a juſter notion of the certainty and ſolidity of this 


branch of learning. And ſhall we eſteem it worthy 


the labour of a philoſopher to give us 2 true ſyſtem | 


of the planets, and adjuſt the poſition and order of thoſe 
remote bodies; while we affect to overlook thoſe, 
who, with ſo much ſucceſs, delineate and deſcribe 


the parts of the mind, in whach we are fo intimately 


| concern d: 3 


Bur may we not hope, that philoſophy, if culti- 
vated with care, and encourag'd by the attention of 
the public, may carry its reſearches ſtill ſarther, and 


diſcover, at leaſt in ſome degree, the ſecret ſprings 
and principles, by which the human mind is actuated 
it is operations? Aſtronomers had long contented 
themſelves with proving, from the phænomena, the 


true motions, order, and magnitude of the heavenly . 


bodies : Till a philoſopher, at laſt, aroſe, who ſeems, - 
6 from 


j 
\ 
oy 


j 
\ 
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from the happieſt reaſoning, to have alſo determin'd 


the laws and forces, by which the revolutions of the 


| planets are govern'd and direfted. The like has 
been perform'd with regard to other parts of nature. 


And there is no reaſon to deſpair of equal ſucceſs in 


our enquiries concerning the mental powers and oe- 


conomy, if proſecuted with equal capacity and can- 
tion. Tis probable, that one operation and prin- 
ciple of the mind depends on another ; which, again, 
may be reſolv'd into one more general and univerſal : 


And how far theſe reſearches may poſſibly be carry'd, 
'twill be difficult for us, before, or even after, a care - 
ful trial, exactly to determine. This is certain, that 


attempts of this kind are every day made even by 


| thoſe who philoſophize the moſt negligently ; and 
nothing can be more requiſite than to enter upon 


the enterprize with thorough care and attention , 


that, if it lie within the compaſs of human under- 
ſtanding, it may at laſt be happily atchiev'd ; if not, 


it may, however, be rejected with ſome confidence 
and ſecurity. This laſt concluſion, ſurely, is not 


deſirable, nor ought it to be embrac'd too raſhly. For 


how much muſt we diminiſh from the beauty and va- 
lue of this ſpecies of philoſophy, upon ſuch a ſup- 


_ Poſition ? Moraliſts have hitherto been accuſtom'd, 


when they conſider'd the vaſt multitude and diverſity . 


of actions that excite our approbation or diſſike, to 


ſearch for ſome common * on which this va- 
niety | 
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riety of ſentiments might depend. And tho' they . 
have ſometimes carry d the matter too far, by their 
paſſion for ſome one general principle ; it muſt, how- 
ever, be confeſt, that they are excuſable, in expeRt- | 
ing to find ſome general principles, into which all the 
vices and virtues were juſtly to be reſolv'd. The 
like has been the endeavour of critics, logicians, and 

even politicians : Nor have their attempts been alto- 
gether unſucceſsſul ; tho' perhaps longer time, greater 
accuracy, and more ardent application may bring 
theſe ſciences ſtill nearer their perfection. To throw 
up at once all pretenſions of this kind may juſtly bh 
eſteem' d more raſh, precipitate, and dogmatical, than 
even the boldeſt and moſt affirmative philoſophy, 
| which has ever attempted to impoſe i its * dictates | 
and principles on mankind. 


Wuar cho theſe n concerning human 
nature ſeem abſtract, and of difficult comprehenſion ? 
This affords no preſumption of their falſnood. On 
the contrary, it ſeems impoſſible, that what has hi- 
| therto eſcap'd ſo many wiſe and profound philoſo- 
phers can be very obvious and eaſy. And whatever 
| Pains theſe reſearches may coſt us, we may think 


. _ ourſelves ſufficiently rewarded, not only in point of 


profit but of pleaſure, if, by that means, we can make 
any addition to our ſtock of knowlege, in ſubjects | 
of ſuch unſpeakable importance, 

Bur 
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Bur as, after all, the abſtractneſs of theſe ſpecu- 
lations is no recommendation, but rather a diſad- 
vantage to them, and as this difliculty may perhaps 
be ſurmounted by care and art, and the avoiding all 
unneceſſary detail, we have, in the following eſlays, 
attempted to throw ſome light upon ſubjects, from 
which uncertainty has hitherto deter'd the wiſe, and 
obſcurity the ignorant. Happy, if we can unite the 
boundaries of the different ſpecies of philoſophy, by 
_ reconciling profound enquiry with clearneſs, and 
truth with novelty ! And ſtill more happy, if, rea- 
ſoning in this eaſy manner, we can undermine the 
| foundations of an abſtruſe philoſophy, which ſeems 
to have ſerv'd hitherto only as a ſhelter to ſuperſli. | 
tion and a cover to abſurdity and error 
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ESSAY II. 


O the Ox of IpEAs. 


VE RV one will readily allow, that there is a2 
4 confiderable difference betwixt the perceptions 
of the mind, when a man feels the pain of exceſſive : 
| heat, or the pleaſure of moderate warmth, and when 
he afterwards recalls to his memory this ſenſation, or 
_ anticipates it by his imagination. Theſe faculties 
may mimic or copy the perceptions of the ſenſes ; but 
they never can reach entirely the force and vivacity 
of the original ſentiment. The utmoſt we ſay of 
them, even when they operate with greateſt vigour, 
is, that they repreſent their object in ſo lively a man- 
ner, that we could al/mof? ſay we feel or ſee it: But 
except the mind be diſorder'd by diſeaſe or madneſs 
they never can arrive at ſuch a pitch of vivacity as to 
render theſe perceptions altogether undiſtinguiſhable. 
All the colours of poetry, however ſplendid, can ne- 
ver paint natural objects in ſuch a manner as to make 
the deſcription to be taken for a real landſkip. The 
| moſt 
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moſt lively — is ſtill inferior to the dulleſt ſen- 
ſation. 


| Wt may obſerve a like diſlinction to run thro! all 
the other perceptions of the mind. A man, in a fit 
of anger, is actuated in a very different manner from 
one who only thinks of that emotion. If you tell 
me, that any perſon is in love, I eaſily underſtand 
your meaning, and form a juſt conception of his fi. 
tuation ; but never can miſtake that conception for 


the real diſorders and agitations of the paſſion. 


When we reflect on our paſt ſentiments and affec- 


tions, our thought is a faithful mirror, and copies its 
objects truly; but the colours it employs are faint 
and dull, in compariſon of thoſe in which our ori- 
ginal perceptions were cloth'd. It requires no nice 
| diſcernment nor metaphy ſical head to mark the di- 


ſtinction betwixt chem. 


Her therefore we may divide all the perceptions 


of the mind into two claſſes or ſpecies, which are 
diſtinguiſli'd by their different degrees of force and vi- 


vacity. The leſs forcible and lively are commonly 
denominated Tnoucnrs or Io EAS. The other ſpe- 


cies want a name in our language, and in moſt o- 


| khers; -I ſuppoſe, becauſe it was not requiſite for any, 
but philoſophical purpoſes, to rank them under a ge- 
_ eral term or appellation. Let us, therefore, uſe a 


little freedom, and call them Imexes510Ns, employ- 
| | ing 
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ing that word in a ſenſe ſomewhat different from the 

uſual. By the term impreſſior, then, we mean all 
our more lively perceptions, when we hear, or ſee, 
or feel, or love, or hate, or defire, or will. And 
impreſſions are diſtinguiſh'd from ideas, which are 
the leſs lively perceptions of which we are conſcious 
when we reflect on any of thoſe ſenſations or move- 
ments above mention d. | 


Nornixc, at firſt view, may ſeem more unbound- 
ed than the thought of man, which not only eſcapes 

all human power and authority, but is not even re- 

ſtrain'd within the limits of nature and reality. To 


form monſters, and join incongruous ſhapes and ap- = 


pearances, coſts it no more trouble than to conceive 
the moſt natural and familiar objects. And while 
the body is confin'd to one planet, along which it 
_ creeps with pain and difficulty; the thought can in 
an inſtant tranſport us into the moſt diſtant regions 
of the univerſe ; or even beyond the univerſe, into 
the unbounded chaos, where nature is ſuppos'd to lie 


in total confuſion. What never was ſeen, nor heard 


of, may yet be conceiv'd; nor is any thing beyond 


the power of thought, except what unplies an abſo· 
lute contradiction, , : 


Bur tho' ade & ſcems to poſleſs this n 
| liberty, we ſhall find, upon a nearer examination, 
| that it is really confined within very narrow limits, 


and 
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and that all this creative power of the mind amounts 
to no more than the compounding, tranſpoſing, aug- 
menting, or diminiſhing the materials afforded us by 
the ſenſes and experience. When we think of a gol- 
den mountain, we only join two conſiſtent ideas, 


gold, and mountain, with which we were formerly 


acquainted. A virtuous horſe we can conceive ; be- 


cauſe, from our own feeling, we can conceive vir. 
tue, and this we may unite to the figure and ſhape of 
a 2 horſe, which is an animal familiar to us. In ſhort» 
all the materials of thinking are deriv'd either from 
our outward or inward ſentiment: The mixture and 
- compoſition of theſe belongs alone to the mind and 
will. Or, to expreſs myſelf in philoſophical lan- 
| guage, all our ideas or more feeble perceptions are 
copies of our impreſſions or more lively ones. | 


To prove this, the two following arguments will, 


T hope, be ſufficient. Firſt, When we analyſe our 
thoughts or ideas, however compounded or ſublime, 


we always find, that they reſolve themſelves into ſuch 


ſimple ideas as were copy'd from a precedent feeling 


or ſentiment, Even thoſe ideas, which, at firſt view, 


| ſeem the moſt wide of this origin, are found, upon a 
narrower ſcrutiny, to be deriv'd from it. The idea 


of God, as meaning an infinitely intelligent, wiſe, 


and good Being, ariſes from reflecting on the opera- 
tions of our own mind, and augmenting, without li- 


mit, 
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mit, thoſe qualities of goodneſs and wiſdom: We 
may proſecute this enquiry to what length we pleaſe ; 
where we ſhall always find, that every idea we exa- 
mine is copy'd from a fimilar impreſſion. Thoſe who 
would aſſert, that this poſition is not abſolutely uni- 
verſal and without exception, have only one, and 
that an eaſy method of refuting it, by producing that 
idea, which, in their opinion, is not deriv'd from 
this ſource. It will then be incumbent on us, if we 
would maintain our doctrine, to produce the impreſ. 
ſion or lively perception, which correſponds to it. 


SeconvLy. If it happen, from a defect of the 
organ, that a man is not ſuſceptible of any ſpecies of 
ſenſation, we always find, that he is as little ſuſcep- 
| tible of the correſpondent ideas. A blind man can 
form no notion of colours; a deaf man of ſounds. 
Reſtore either of them that ſenſe, in which he is de- 
ficient ; by opening this new inlet for his ſenſations, 
you alſo open an inlet for the ideas, and he finds no 
difficulty of conceiving theſe objects. The caſe is 
the ſame, if the object, proper for exciting any ſen- 
ſation, has never been applied to the organ. A Lap. 
lander or Negro has no notion of the reliſh of wine 
And tho' there are few or no inſtances of a like defi- 
ciency in the mind, where a perſon has never felt or 
is altogether incapable of a ſentiment or paſſion, that 
belongs to his ſpecies ; yet we find the ſame obſerva- 
mW tion 
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tion to take place in a leſſer degree. A man of mild 
manners can form no notion of inveterate revenge or 
cruelty ; nor can a ſelfiſh heart eaſily conceive the 
heights of friendſhip and generofity. Tis readily 
 allow'd, that other beings may poſſeſs many ſenſes, 
of which we can have no conception; beczuſe the 
| ideas of them have never been introduc'd to us in the 
only manner by which an idea can have acceſs to 
the mind, vis. by the actual feeling and ſenſation. 


Tukxk is, however, one contradictory phænome- 
non, which may prove, that tis not abſolutely im- 
| poſſible for ideas to go before their correſpondent im- 
| preflions, I believe it will readily be allow'd, that 
the ſeveral diftin& ideas of colours, which enter by 
the eyes, or thoſe of ſounds, which are convey'd by 
the hearing, are really different from each other; 
_ tho), at the ſame time, reſembling. Now if this be 
true of different colours, it muſt be no leſs ſo, of the 
different ſhades of the ſame colour; and each ſhade 
produces a diſtin& idea, independent of the reſt. For 


if this ſhould be deny 'd, tis poſſible, by the continual 


gradation of ſhades, to run a colour inſenſibly into 
what is moſt remote from it; and if you will not 
allow any of the means to be different, you cannot, 
without abſurdity, deny the extremes to be the ſame. 
| Suppoſe, therefore, a perſon to have enjoy d his fight 
for thirty years, and to have become perfectly well 
1 acquainted 
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- acquainted with colours of all kinds, excepting one 
particular ſhade of blue, for inſtance, which it never 
has been his fortune to meet with. Let all the dif- 
ferent ſhades of that colour, except that ſingle one, be 

plac'd before him, deſcending gradually from the 
_ deepeſt tothe lighteſt ; tis plain, that he will perceive 
a blank, where that ſhade is wanting, and will be ſen- 
ible, that there is a greater diſtance in that place be- 
twixt the contiguous colours than in any other. Now 
I aſk, whether 'tis poſſible for him, from his own 
imagination, to ſupply this deficiency, and raiſe up 


d c himſelf the idea of that particular ſhade, tho' it 


had never been convey'd to him by his ſenſes? I 
believe there are few but will be of opinion that he 
can; and this may ſerve as a proof, that the ſimple 
ideas are not always, in every inſtance, deriv'd from 
the correſpondent impreſſions ; tho” this inſtance is ſo 
ſingular, that tis ſcarce worth our obſerving, and 


does not merit, that for it alone we ſhould alter our 
general maxim. 


_ Here, therefore, is a propoſition, which not only 
ſeems, in itſelf, ſimple and intelligible ; but, if a proper 
uſe were made of it, might render every diſpute equal- 
ly intelligible, and baniſh all that jargon, which has ſo 
long taken poſſeſſion of metaphyſical reaſonings, and 
drawn ſuch diſgrace upon them. All ideas, eſpecially 
abſtract ones, are naturally faint and obſcure : Th, 
Ver. H. B 3 
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mind has but a ſlender hold of them: They are apt 
to be confounded with other reſembling ideas: And 
when we have often employ d any term, tho' without 
a diſtin meaning, we are apt to imagine that it has a 
determinate idea, annex'd to it. On the contrary, all 
impreſſions, that is, all ſenſations, either outward or 
inward, are ſtrong and ſenſible : The limits betwixt 
them are more exactly determin'd : Nor is it eaſy to 
fall into any error or miſtake with regard to them. 
| When we entertain therefore any ſuſpicion, that a 
; Philoſophical term is employ'd without any meaning 
or idea (as is but too frequent) we need but enquire, 
from what impreſſion is that ſuppos d idea deriv'd? And 
if it be impoſlible to aſſign any, this will ſerve to 
confirm our ſuſpicion. By bringing ideas into ſo 
clear a light, we may reaſonably hope to remove all 
_ dif) how which may ariſe, concerning their nature eand 
| _ | | 


* *Tis probable, that no more was meant by thoſe, who 
deny*'d innate ideas, than that all ideas were copies of our 
impreſſions ; tho' it muſt be conſeſs d, that the terms which 
they employ d were not choſen with ſuch caution, nor ſo ex- 
actly defin'd as to prevent all miſtakes about their doctrine. 

For what is meant by innate ? If innate be equivalent to na- 
tural, then all the perceptions and ideas of the mind muſt be 
| allow'd to be innate or natural, in whatever ſenſe we take 
the latter word, whether in oppoſition to what is uncom- 
mon, artificial, or miraculous. If by innate be meant, co- 
temporary to our birth, the diſpute ſeems to be frivolous ; 


nor it it worth while to enquire at what time thinking be- 


gins, whether before, at, or after our birth. Again, the 
| mo idea, ſeems to be commonly taken in a very looſe 
| | ſenſe, | 
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| fenſe, even by Mr. Locke himfelf, as ſtanding for any of our 
| perceptions, our ſenſations and paſſions, as well as thoughts. 


No in this ſenſe, I ſhould defire to know, what can be 


meant by aſſerting, that ſelf-love, or reſentment of injuries, 
or the paſſion betwixt the ſexes is not innate? h 
But admitting theſe terms, impreſſions and ideas, in the ſenſe 
above explain'd, and underſtanding by innate what is origi- 
nal or copy d from no precedent perception, then may we 
aſſert, that all our impreſſions are innate, and our ideas not 
innate. 9 | ; | 
To be ingenuous, I muſt own, it to be my opinion, that 
Mr, Locke was betray'd into this queſtion by the ſchoolmen, 
who making uſe of undefin'd terms, draw out their diſputes 
to a tedious length, without ever touching the point in queſ- 
tion. A like ambiguity and circumlocutien ſeem to run 
thro” all that great philoſophers reaſonings on this ſubject. 
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ESSAY III. 
Of the Asso A TiO of Ip As. 


7 I'S evident, that there is a principle of con- 
nexion betwixt the different thoughts or 
Ideas of the mind, and that in their appearance to the 
memory or imagination, they introduce each other 
with a certain degree of method and regularity. In 
- our more ſerious thinking or diſcourſe, this is ſo ob- 
ſiervable, that any particular thought, which breaks 
in upon this regular tract or chain of ideas, is im- 
mediately remark'd and rejected. And even in our 
wildeſt and moſt wandering reveries, nay in our very 
dreams, we ſhall find, if we reflect, that the imagi- 
nation ran not altogether at adventures, but that 
there was ſtill a connexion upheld among the different 
ideas, which ſucceeded each other. Were the looſeſt 
and freeſt converſation to be tranſcrib'd, there would 
immediately be obſerv'd ſomething, which connected 
It in all its tranſitions. Or where this is wanting, the 
perſon, who broke the thread of diſcourſe, might 


—_—_— 
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Kill inform you, that there had ſecretly revolv'd in his 
ind a ſucceſſion of thought, which had gradually 
led him away from the ſubject of converſation. A- 
mongſt the languages of different nations, even where 
we cannot ſuſpect the leaſt connexion or communi- 
cation, tis found, that the words, expreſſive of ideas, 
the moſt compounded, do yet nearly correſpond to 
| each other: A certain proof, that the ſimple ideas, 
comprehended in the compound ones, were bound 


together by ſome univerſal principle, which ow an 
equal: influence c on » al mankind. 5 


HO Tao it be t too obvious to eſcape obſervation, that 
different ideas are connected together; I do not find, 
that any philoſopher has attempted to enumerate or 

claſs all the principles of aſſociation ; a ſubject, ho- 
ever, that ſeems very worthy of curioſity. To me, 

there appear to be only three principles of connexi- 
on among ideas, wiz. Reſemblance, Contiguity in time 
or place, and Caſe or Efe. = 


| Tuar theſe principles ſerve to connect ideas will 
not, I believe, be much doubted. A picture naturally 
leads our thoughts to the original“: The mention of 
one apartment in a building naturally introduces an 
enquiry or diſcourſe concerning the others : And if 
. we 


* Reſemblanes, + Contiguity, 
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we think of a wound, we can ſcarce forbear refle&- 
ing on the pain, which follows it *. But that this enu- 
meration is compleat, and that there are no other prin- 
ciples of aſſociation, except thefe, may be difficult 
to prove to the ſatisfaction of the reader, or even to 
a man's own ſatisfaction. All we can do, in ſuch 
caſes, is to run over ſeveral inſtances, and examine 
carefully the principle, which binds the different 
thoughts to each other, never ſtopping till we render 
the principle as general as poſſible. The more in- 
ſtances we examine, and the more care we employ, 
the more aſſurance ſhall we acquire, that the enu- 
meration, which we form from the whole, is com- 

_ pleat and entire. Inſtead of entering into a detail of 
this kind, which would lead us into many uſelet: 
ſubtilties, we ſhall conſider ſome of the effects of 
this connexion upon the paſſions and imagination; 
where we may open a field of ſpeculation more en- 
| tertaining, and perhaps more inſtructive, than the 
: other, | a 


As man is a reaſonable FEY and is 8 
in purſuit of happineſs, which he hopes to attain by 
the gratification of ſome paſſion or affection, he ſel- 
dom acts or ſpeaks or thinks without a purpoſe and 


intention. He has ſtill ſome object in view; and 


however | improper the means may ſometimes be, 
B 4 which 
„ Cauſe and Effect. 
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which he chuſes for the attainment of his end, he ne- 
ver loſes view of an end, nor will he ſo much as 
throw away his thoughts or reflections, where he 
hopes not to reap any ſatisfaction from them. 


Is all compoſitions of genius, therefore, tis re- 
quiſite that the writer have ſome plan or object; 
and tho' he may be hurry'd from this plan by the ve- 
hemence of theughs, as in an ode, or drop it care- 
leſly, as in an epiſtle or eſſay, there muſt appear 
ſome aim or intention, in his firſt ſetting out, if not 
in the compoſition of the whole work. A produc- 
tion without a deſign would reſemble more the rav- 
ings of a madman, than the ſober efforts of genius 
and learning, 


As this rule admits of no exception, it follows, 
that in narrative compoſitions, the events or actions, 
which the writer relates, muſt be connected together, 
by ſome bond or tye: They muſt be related to each 
other in the imagination, and form a kind of Unity, 
which may bring them under one plan or view, and 
which may be the object or end of the 1 writer in n his 
firſt — : 


Tuis FO Ta principle among the ſeveral e- 
vents, which form the ſubject of a poem or hiſtory, 
* be very different, * to the different de- 

Ta ſigns. 


— 
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ſigns of the poet or hiſtorian. | Ovid has form'd his 
plan upon the connecting principle of reſemblance. 
Every fabulous transformation, produc'd by the mi- 
raculous power of the gods, falls within the compaſs 
of his work. There needs but this one circumſtance 
in any event to bring 1 it 2 his original plan or in- 
tention. 


An annaliſt or hiſtorian, who ſhould undertake to 
write the hiſtory of Europe during any century, 
would be influenc'd by the connexion of contiguity 
in time and place. All events, which happen in that 
portion of ſpace, and period of time, are compre- 
dended in his deſign, tho' in other reſpects different 
and unconnected. They have ſtill a ſpecies of unity, 
_ amidſt all their Gverity. | 


Bur the moſt uſual ſpecies of connexion among the 
different events, which enter into any narrative com- 
poſition, is that of cauſe and effect; while the hiſto- 
rian traces the ſeries of actions according to their 
natural order, remounts to their ſecret ſprings and 
principles, and delineates their moſt remote conſe- 
quences. He chuſes for his ſubje& a certain portion 
of that great chain of events, which compoſe the 
_ hiſtory of mankind : Each link in this chain he en- 

deavours to touch in his narration : Sometimes, un- 
nn ignorance renders all his N fruitleſs: 
B 5 Sometimes, | 
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Sometimes, he. ſupplies by conjecture what is want⸗ 
ing in knowlege : And always, he is ſenſible, that 
the more unbroken the chain is, which he preſents to 
bis readers, the more perfect is his production. He 
ſees, that the knowlege of cauſes is not only the : 
moſt ſatisfactory; this relation or connexion being 
the ſtrongeſt of all others; but alſo the moſt inſtruc- 
tive; ſince it is by this knowlege alone, we are en- 
abled to controul events, and govern — 


Wand therefore we may attain fome notion of that 
| Unity of A&ion, about which all critics, after Arifotle, 
have talk'd ſo much : Perhaps, to little purpoſe, - 
while they directed not their taſte or ſentiment by 
dhe accuracy of philoſophy. It appears, that in all 
productions, as well as in the epic and tragic, there 
is a certain unity requir'd, and that, on no occaſion, 
can our thoughts be allow'd to run at adventures, if 
we would produce a work, which will give any laſt- 
ing entertainment to mankind. It appears alſo, that 
even a biographer, who ſhould write the life of 
Achilles, would connect the events, by ſhewing their 
mutual dependance and relation, as much as a poet, 
who ſhould make the anger of that hero, the ſubje& 
of his 2 Nor only 1 in 2 portion | 
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ol life, a man's actions have a dependance on each 
other, but alſo during the whole period of his dura- 
| tion, from the cradle to the grave; nor is it poſſible 
to ſtrike off one link, however minute, in this regu- 
lar chain, without affecting the whole ſeries of e- 
vents, which follow. The unity of action, there- 
fore, which is to be found in biography or hiſtory, 
differs from that of epic poetry, not in kind, but in 
degree. In epic poetry, the connexion among the 
events is more cloſe and ſenſible: The narration is 
not carry d on thro? ſuch a length of time: And the 
actors haſten to ſome remarkable period, which ſa- 


tisſies the curioſity of the reader. This conduct of 


the epic poet depends on that particular ſituation of 
che Imagination. and of the Paſſions, which is ſuppos d 
in that production. The imagination, both of writer 
and reader, is more enliven'd, and the paſſions more 
enflam'd than in hiſtory, biography, or any ſpecies 
of narration, which confine themſelves to ſtrict truth 
and reality. Let us conſider the effect of theſe two 


* 


circumſtances, an enliven'd imagination and enflam'd | 


paſſions, circumſtances, which belong to poetry, eſpe- 


. cially the epic kind, above any other ſpecies of com- 
Poſition; and let us examine the reaſon why they 
require a ſtrifter and cloſer unity in the fable. 


Fiasr. All poetry, being a ſpecies of painting, 
approaches us nearer to the objects than any other 
B 6 ſpecies 
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ſpecies of narration, throws a ſtronger light upon 
them, and delineates more diſtinctly thoſe minute 
_ eircumſtances, which, tho' to the hiſtorian they ſeem 
ſuperfluous, ſerve mightily to enliven the imagery, 
and gratify the fancy. If it be not neceſſary, as in 
the ad, to inform us each time the hero buckles his 
ſhoes, and ties his garters, twill be requiſite, per- 
haps, to enter into a greater detail than in the Her- 
riade ; where the events are run over with ſuch ra- 
pidity, that we ſcarce have leiſure to become ac- 
quainted with the ſcene or action. Were a poet, 
_ therefore, to comprehend in his ſubject any great 
compaſs of time or ſeries of events, and trace up 
the death of Hector to its remote cauſes, in the rape 
of Helen, or the judgment of Paris, he muſt draw 
out his poem to an immeaſurable length, in order to 
fll this large canvas with juſt painting and imagery. 
The reader's imagination, enflam'd with ſuch a ſe- 
ries of poetical deſcriptions, and his paſſions, agitated 
by a continual ſympathy with the actors, muſt flag 
long before the period of the narration, and muſt 
| fink into laſſitude and diſguſt, from the mand. vio- 
lence of the ſame movements, 


Sach. That an 8 poet muſt not trace 
the cauſes to any great diſtance, will farther appear, 
if we conſider another reaſon, which is drawn from a 
70 property of the paſſions ſtill more remarkable and ſin- 
| ular. 
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gular. Tis evident, that, in a juſt compoſition, all 
the affections, excited by the different events, de- 
ſcrib'd and repreſented, add mutual force to each 
other; and that, while the heroes are all engag'd in 
one common ſcene, and each action is ſtrongly con- 
nected with the whole, the concern is continually 
awake, and the paſſions make an eaſy tranſition from 
one object to another. The ſtrong connection of 
the events, as it facilitates the paſſage of the thought 
or imagination from one to another, facilitates alſo 
the transfuſion of the paſſions, and preſerves the af- 
fections ſtill in the ſame channel and direction. Our 
ſympathy and concern for Eve prepares the way for g 


a alike ſympathy with Adam: The affection is pre- 


ſerv'd almoſt entire in the tranſition; and the mind 
ſeizes immediately the new object as ſtrongly related 
to that which formerly engag'd its attention. But 
were the poet to make a total digreſſion from his ſub- 
ject, and introduce a new actor, no way connected 
with the perſonages, the imagination, feeling a breach 
in the tranſition, would enter coldly into the new 
ſcene ; would kindle by flow degrees; and in return - 
ing to the main ſubject of the poem, would paſs, as 
it were, upon foreign ground, and have its concern 
to excite anew, in order to take party with the prin- 
_ Gipal actors. The ſame inconvenience follows in a 
lleſs degree, where the poet traces his events to too | 
great a diſtance, and binds together actions, which, 
__ | _ ”" 


E 


|  tho' not altogether disjoin'd, have not fo ſtrong a 


connexion as is requiſite to forward the tranſition of 
the paſſions, Hence ariſes the artifice of the oblique 
narration, employ'd in the Ozy/ty and Æueid; where 
the hero is introduc'd, at firſt, near the period of his 
_ deſigns, and afterwards ſhows us, as it were in per- 
ſpective, the more diſtant events and cauſes. By 
this means, the reader's curioſity is immediately ex- 
Cited : The events follow with rapidity, and in a 
very cloſe connexion : And the concern is preſerv'd 
alive, and, by means of the near relation of the ob- 
jeQs, continually encreaſes, from the boning 8 
che end of che narration. 


Tax fs rule takes place in dramatic poetry ; 
nor is it ever permitted, in a regular compoſition, to 
introduce an actor, who has no connexion, or but a 
| ſmall one, with the principal perſonages of the fable. 
The ſpeQater's concern muſt not be diverted by any 
ſcenes, disjoin'd and ſeparate from the reſt. This 

breaks the courſe of the paſſions, and prevents that 
communication of the ſeveral emotions, by which 


one ſcene adds force to another, and transfuſes the 


pity and terror, which it excites, upon each ſucceed- 
ing ſcene, till the whole produces that rapidity of 
movement, which is peculiar to the theatre. How 
malt it extinguaſk this warmth of affection to be en- 

tertain d, on a ſudden, wich a new action and new 
| perſonages, 
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perſonages, no way related to the former; to find ſo 
ſenſible a breach or vacuity in the courſe of the paſ- 
ſions, by means of this breach in the connexion of 
ideas; and inſtead of carrying the ſympathy of one 
ſcene into the following, to be oblig' d, every mo- 
ment, to excite a new concern, and take party in a 
new ſcene of aftion ? 


Bur tho! this rule of unity of action be common 
to dramatic and epic poetry; we may ſtill obſerve a 

difference betwixt them, which may, perhaps, de- 
ſerve our attention. In both theſe ſpecies of compo- 

ſition, tis requiſite that the aclion be one and fimple, 
in order to preſerve the concern or ſympathy en- 
tire and undiverted : But in epic or narrative poetry, 
| this rule is alſo eftabliſh'd upon another ſoundation, 
viz. the neceſſity, that is incumbent on every wri- 
ter, to form ſome plan or deſign, before he enter on 


any diſcourſe or narration, and to comprehend his 


ſubjeR in ſome general aſpect or united view, which 


may be the conſtant object of his attention. As the 5 


author is entirely loſt in dramatic compoſitions, and 
the ſpeQator ſuppoſes himſelf to be really preſent at 
the actions repreſented ; this reaſon has no place 
with regard to the ſtage ; but any dialogue or con- 
verſation may be introduc'd, which, without impro- 
bability, might have paſs'd in that determinate porti- 
on of ſpace, repreſented by the theatre. Hence in all 

| our 
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our Enghſb comedies, even thoſe of Congreve, the 
unity of action is never ſtrictly obſerv'd ; but the 
poet thinks it ſufficient, if his perſonages be any way 
related to each other, by blood, or by living in the 
ſame family ; and he afterwards introduces them in 
88 particular ſcenes, where they diſplay their humours 
and characters, without much forwarding the main 
adction. The double plots of Terence are licences of 
the ſame kind; but in a leſs degree. And tho” 
this conduct be not perfectly regular, it is not wholly 
unſuitable to the nature of comedy, where the 
movements and paſſions are not rais'd to ſuch a height 
| as in tragedy ; at the ſame time, that the faction or 
_ repreſentation palliates, in ſome meaſure, ſuch li- 
cences. In a narrative poem, the firſt propoſition or 
deſign confines the author to one ſubjet; and any 
digreſſions of this nature would, at firſt view, be 
rejected, as abſurd and monſtrous. Neither Boccace, 
la Fontaine, nor any author of that kind, tho' plea- 
ſantry be their chief object, have ever indulg'd 


To return to the compariſon of kiſtory and * 
poetry, we may conclude, from the foregoing rea- 
ſonings, that as a certain unity is requiſite in all 
productions, it cannot be wanting to hiſtory more 
than to any other; that in hiſtory, the connexion 
among the ſeveral events, which unites them into 
5 one 
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one body, is the relation of cauſe and effect, the 
ſame which takes place in epic poetry; and that in 
the latter compoſition, . this connexion is only re- 
quir'd to be cloſer and more ſenſible, on account of 
the lively imagination and ſtrong paſſions, which 
muſt be touch'd by the poet in his narration. The 
Peloponneſian war is a proper ſubjet for hiſtory, the 
fege of Athens for an epic pounds « and the death of 
Alci biades for a tragedy. 


As the difference, therefore, betwixt hiſtory and 
ole poetry conſiſts only in the degrees of connexion, | 

which bind together thoſe ſeveral events, of which 

their ſubje& is compos'd, twill be difficult, if not 
impoſſible, by words, to determine exactly the 
bounds, which ſeparate them from each other, That 
is a matter of taſte more than of reaſoning; and 
perhaps, this unity may often be diſcovered in a ſub- 
ject, where, at firſt view, and from an abſtrat con- 
ſideration, we ſhould leaſt expeR to find it, 


is evident, that Homer, in the courſe of his 
| _ narration, exceeds the firſt propoſition of his ſubjet ; 

and that the anger of Achilles, which caus'd the 
death of Hedor, is not the ſame with that which pro- 
duc'd ſo many ills to the Greeks. But the ſtrong 
connexion betwixt theſe two movements, the quick 
| | tran- 
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tranſition from one to another, the contraſte * be. 

twixt the effeQs of concord and diſcord amongſt the 
princes, and the natural curioſity which we have to 
ſee Achilles in action, after ſuch long repoſe ; all theſe 
cauſes carry on the reader, and produce a ſufficient 

unity in the ſubjeck. 


Ir may be objected to Milton, that he has trac'd 
up his cauſes to too great a diſtance, and that the 
rebellion of the angels produces the fall of man by 


a train of events, which is both very long and very 


caſual. Not to mention that the creation of the 
world, which he has related at length, is no more 


che cauſe of that cataſtrophe, than of the battle of 


Pbarſalia, or any other event, that has ever hap- 
pen d. But if we conſider, on the other hand, that 
all theſe events, the rebellion of the angels, the 

creation of the world, and the fall of man, reſemble 

each other, in being miraculous and out of the com- 
mon courſe of nature; that they are ſuppos'd to be 
_ contiguous in time; and that being detach'd from all 
other events, and being the only original facts, which 
_ revelation diſcovers, they-ſtrike the eye at once, and 


* contraſte c or r contrariety "is a ſpecies of connexion a- 
mong ideas, which may, perhaps, be confider'd as a ſpecies 


of reſemblance. Where two objects are contrary, the one 
_ deſtroys the other, i. e. is the cauſe of his annihilation, and 


the idea of the annihilation of an object implies the idea of 
its former Exiſſencs, 
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naturally recall each other to the thought or imagi- 
by nations : If we conſider all theſe circumſtances, I ſay, pet 
we ſhall find, that theſe parts of the action have a 


ſufficient unity to make them be comprehended in 
one fable or narration. To which we may add, that 


the rebellion of the angels and the fall of man have 
a peculiar reſemblance as being counterparts to each 

| other, and preſenting to the reader, the ſame moral, 
of obedience to our creator, | 


| 


Tuts looſe hints I have thrown together, in or- 
der to excite the curioſity of philoſophers, and beget 
Z ſuſpicion at leaſt, if not a full perſuaſion, that this 
ſubject is very copious, and that many operations of 
the human mind depend on the connexion or affoci- 
Ation of ideas, which is here explain'd. Particularly, 
che ſympathy betwixt the paſſions and imagination 
will, perhaps, appear remarkable; while we obſerve 
_ that the affections, excited by one object, paſs eaſily 
to another connected with it ; but transfuſe themſelves 
with difficulty, or not at all, along different objects, 
which have no manner of connexion together. By 
introducing, into any compoſition, perſonages and 
actions, foreign to each other, an injudicious author 
| loſes that communication of emotions, by which 
alone he can intereſt the heart, and raiſe the paſſions 


to their proper height and period. The full expli- 
cation of this principle and all its conſequences would 
lead 
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lead us into reaſonings too profound and too copious 
for theſe eſſays. Tis ſufficient, at preſent, to have 
eſtabliſh'd this concluſion, that the three connecting 
principles of all ideas are the relations of — 
 Contiguity, and Cauſation, 


ESSAY IV. 


| ScxpTICAL Dovers concerning the OPERA. 
| TIONS f the UNDERSTANDING. | 


PART I. 


A LE the objects of human reaſon or enquiry 
may naturally be divided into two kinds, viz. 
Relations of Ideas and Matters of Fa. Of the firſt 
kind are the propoſitions i in Geometry, Algebra, and 
Arithmetic; and in ſhort, every propoſition, which 
is either intuitively or demonſtratively certain. That 
the ſquare of the hypothenuſe is equal to the ſquares of the 
| two fides, is a propoſition, which expreſſes a rela- 
tion betwixt theſe figures. That three times five is 


equal to the half of thirty, expreſſes a relation betwixt 


_ theſe numbers. Propoſitions of this kind are diſco- 

verable by the mere operation of thought, without 
dependance on what is any where exiſtent in the uni- 
verſe. Tho' there never were a true circle or tri- 


* „ angle 
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angle in nature, the truths demonſtrated by Eaclid, 
would for ever retain their certainty and evidence. 


Marrzxs of fact, which are the ſecond objects 


of human reaſon, are not aſcertain'd in the ſame man- 


ner; nor is our evidence of their truth, however 


great, of a like nature with the foregoing. The con- 
trary of every matter of fact is till poſſible ; becauſe 


it can never imply a contradiQtion, and is conceiv'd 5 
by the mind with equal diſtinctneſs and facility, as if 


ever ſo conformable to truth and reality. That the 
| ſun will net riſe to-morrow is no leſs intelligible a pro- 


poſition, and implies no more contradiction, than the 


affirmation, that it will riſe, We ſhould in vain, 


therefore, attempt to demonſtrate its falſhood. Were 


it demonſtratively falſe, it would imply a contradic- 


tion, and could never be diſtin8ly conceiv'd by the 5 


Ir may, therefore, be a ſubject, worthy curioity, 


to enquire what is the nature of that evidence, which 


aſſures us of any real exiſtence and matter of fact, 


beyond the preſent teſtimony of our ſenſes, or the 
records of our memory. This part of philoſophy, 
_ *tis obſervable, has been little cultivated, either by 


the ancients or moderns ; and therefore our doubts 
and errors, in the proſecution of ſo important an en- 
quiry, may be the more excuſable, while 'we march 


chro” 


—̃ — 


— — 
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duo ſack difficult paths, without any guide or di- 


rection. They may even prove uſeful, by exciting 
curioſity, and deſtroying that implicit faith and ſe- 
curity, which is the bane of all reaſoning and free 
enquiry. The diſcovery of defects in the common 
philoſophy, if any ſuch there be, will not, I preſume, 


be a diſcouragement, but rather an incitement, as is 


uſual, to attempt ſomething more full and ſatisfacto- 
ry, than has yet been propos d to the public. = 


Alx reaſonings concerning matter of fact ſeem to 
de founded in the relation of Cazſe and Effet. By 
means of that relation alone can we go beyond the 
evidence of our memory and ſenſes. If you were 
to aſk a man, why he believes any matter of fact, = 
which is abſent ; for jnſtance, that his friend is in 


the country, or in France; he would give you a rea- 
ſon ; and this reaſon would be ſome other fact; as a 
letter receiv'd from him, or the knowlege of his 


former reſolutions and promiſes. A man, finding a 
watch or any other machine in a deſert iſland, would 


conclude,that there bad once been men in that iſland. 


All our reaſonings concerning fact are of the ſame 


nature. And here tis conſtantly ſappos'd, chat there 


is a connexion between the preſent fact and that in- 


fer'd from it. Were there nothing to bind them to. 
gether, the inference would be altogether precarious. 


The hearing of an articulate voice and rational diſ- 


courſe 
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courſe in the dark aſſures us of the preſence of ſome 


perſon: Why? becauſe theſe are the effects of the | 
human make and fabric, and cloſely connected with 


| it. If we anatomize all the other reaſonings of this na- 


ture, we ſhall find, that they are founded in the re. 


lation of cauſe and effect, and that this relation is 
either near or remote, direct or collateral, Heat 
and light are collateral effects of fire, and the one 
effect may juſtly be infer'd from the other. _ 


Ir we would ſatisfy ourſelves, therefore, concern - 
ing the nature of that evidence, which aſſures us of 
all matters of fact, we muſt enquire how we arrive 
at the knowlege of cauſe and effect. 


' T 5naLL venture to affirm, as a general propoſi- 
tion, which admits of no exception, that the know- 
lege of this relation is not, in any inſtance, attain'd 
by reaſonings à priori; but ariſes entirely from ex- ; 
perience, when we find, that any particular objects 
are conſtantly conjoin'd with each other, Let an ob- 
ject be preſented to a man of ever ſo ſtrong natural 
Treaſon and abilities; if that object be entirely new 
to him, he will not be able, by the moſt accurate 


examination of its ſenſible qualities, to diſcover any 


of its cauſes or effects. Adam, tho' his rational fa- 
culties be ſuppos d, at the very firfl, entirely perfect, 
could not have infer d from the fluidity and tranſpa- 
1 EI rency 
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rency of water, that it would ſuffocate him, or from 
the light and warmth of fire, that it would conſume 

him. No object ever diſcovers, by the qualities 
which appear to the ſenſes, either the cauſes, which 
| produc'd it, or the eſſects, which will ariſe from it; 
nor can our reaſon, unaſſiſted by experience, ever 
draw any inferences concerning real exiſtence and 
matter of fact. 


Tuis propoſition, that cauſes and ed, ae di. 
coverable, no? by reaſon, but by experience, will readily 
de admitted with regard to ſuch objects, as we re- 
member, to have been once altogether unknown to us 7 
ſince we muſt be conſcious of the utter inability which 
we then lay under of foretelling what would ariſe | 
from them. Preſent two ſmooth pieces of marble to 
a man, who has no tincture of natural philoſophy 3 
he will never diſcover, that they will adhere toge- 
ther in ſuch a manner as to require great force to 
ſeparate them in a direct line, while they make fo 
ſmall reſiſtance to a lateral preſſuze. Such events, 
as bear little analogy to the common courſe of na- 
ture, are alſo readily confeſs'd to be known only by 
experience; nor does any man imagine that the ex- 
ploſion of gunpowder, or the attraction of a load- 
ſtone could ever be diſcover'd by arguments a priori. 
In like manner, when an effect is ſuppos'd to de- 
Vor. II. „ | pend 
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pend upon an intricate machinery or ſecret ſtructure 


of parts, we make no difficulty to attribute all our 
knowlege of it to experience. Who will aſſert, that 


be can give the ultimate reaſon, why milk or bread 


is proper nouriſhment for a man, not for a lyon or a 


ty ger ? 


Bur the ſame truth may not appear, at firſt view, 
to have the ſame evidence with regard to events, 


which have become familiar to us from our firſt ap- 
pearance in the world, which bear a cloſe analogy 
do the whole courſe of nature, and which are ſup. 
ꝓos'd to depend on the ſimple qualities of objects, 


without any ſecret ſtrudture of parts. We are apt to 


| imagine, that we could diſcover theſe effects, by the 


mere operations of our reaſon, without experience, 


We fancy, that, were we brought, on a ſudden, into 


this world, we could at fit have infer'd, that one 


| Billiard-ball would communicate motion to another 


upon impulſe ; and that we needed not to have 


| waited for the event, in order to pronounce with cer- 


tainty concerning it. Such is the influence of cuſ. 


tom, that, where it is lirongelt, it not only covers 
our natural ignorance, but even conceals itſelf, and 
ſeems not to take place, merely becauſe it is found in 


the higheſt degree. 


Der 
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Bur to convince us, that all the laws of nature 
and all the operations of bodies, without exception, 
are known only by experience, the following reflec- 
tions may, perhaps, ſuffice. Were any object pre- 
ſented to us, and were we requir'd to pronounce con- 
cerning the effect, which will reſult from it, with- 
out conſulting paſt obſervation ; after what manner, I 
beſeech you, muſt the mind proceed in this opera- 
tion? It muſt invent or imagine ſome event, which 
it aſcribes to the object as its effect; and tis plain that 
this invention muſt be entirely arbitrary. The mind can 


never poſlibly find the effect in the ſuppos'd cauſe, by 


the moſt accurate ſcrutiny and examination. For the 
effect is totally different from the cauſe, and conſe- 
quently can never be diſcover'd in it. Motion in the 
ſecond Billiard-ball is a quite diſtin event from mo- 


tion in the firſt ; nor is there any thing in the one to 


ſoggeſt the ſmalleſt hint of the other. A ſtone or 
piece of metal rais'd into the air, and left without 
any ſupport, immediately falis : But to conſider the 


matter 4 priori; is there any thing we diſcover in 


this ſituation, which can beget the idea of a down- 
ward, rather than an upward, or any other motion, 
in the ſtone or metal! 2 


Ap as the firſt imagination or invention of a par- 
ticular effect, in all natural operations, is arbitrary, 


C2 where 
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| Where we conſult not experience; ſo muſt we alſo 
eſteem the ſuppos'd 'tye or connexion betwixt the 
cauſe and effect, which binds them together, and 
renders it impoſſible, that any other effect could re- 
ſult from the operation of that cauſe. When I ſee, 


for inſtance, a Billiard- ball moving in a ſtrait line 


towards another; even ſuppoſe motion in the ſecond = 
ball ſhould by accident be ſuggeſted to me, as the 


reſult of their contact or impulſe ; may I not con- 


ceive, that a hundred different events might as well 
follow from that cauſe ? May not both theſe balls 


remain at abſolute reſt ? May not the firſt ball re. 


turn in a trait line, or leap off ſrom the ſecond in 
any line or dire dion? All theſe ſuppoſitions are con- 
ſiſtent and conceivable. Why then ſhould we give 


the preference to one, which is no more conſiſtent nor 


_ conceivable than the reft ? All our reaſonings a priori 


will never be able to ſhew us any foundation for this 
preference. | 2. 


Is a word, 4 every effect is à diſlinct event 


from its cauſe. It could not, therefore, be diſco- 


ver'd in the cauſe, and the firſt invention or concep- 


| tion of it, à priori, muſt be entirely arbitrary. And 


even afier it is ſuggeſted, the conjunQion of it with 


the cauſe muſt appear equally arbitrary; ſince there 
are always many other effects, which, to reaſon, 


muſt ſeem fully as conſiſtent and natural. In vain, 
there- 
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therefore, ſhou'd we pretend to determine any fingle 


event, or infer any cauſe or effect, without the al- 
ſiſtance of 9 and experience. 


| Htnce we may diſcover the e why no phi- - 
loſopher, who is rational and modeſt, has ever pre- 
tended to aſſign the ultimate cauſe of any natural 
operation, or to ſhow diſtinctly the action of that 
power, which produces any ſingle effect in the uni- 
verſe. Tis confeſs'd, that the utmoſt effort of hu- 
man reaſon is, to reduce the principles, productive 
of natural phænomena, to a greater ſimplicity, and 
to reſolve the many particular effects into a few ge- 
neral cauſes, by means of reaſonings from analogy, 
experience, and obſervation. But as to the cauſes 
of theſe general cauſes, we ſhould in vain attempt 


their diſcovery ; nor ſhall we ever be able to ſati fy 


ourſelves, by any particular explication cf them. 
Theſe ultimate ſprings and principles are totally ſhut 
up from human curioſity and enquiry. Elaſticicy? 
gravity, coheſion of parts, communication of mo- 
tion by impulſe ; theſe are probably the ultimate 
cauſes and principles which we ali ever diſcover iu 


nature; and we may eſteem ouielves ſufficiently ; 


happy, if, by accurate enquiry and reaſoning, we 
can trace up the particular phenomena to, or near to, 
theſe general principles. The molt perfect philoſo- 
** of the natural kind only ſtaves off our ignorance 
| C3 a little 
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a little longer: As perhaps the moſt perfect philo- | 
ſophy of the moral or metaphyſical kind ſerves only 

to diſcover larger portions of our ignorance. Thus 


the obſervation of human ignorance and weakneſs is 
the reſult of all philoſophy, and meets us, at every 
turn, in ſpite of our endeavours to conquer, or a- 

void it. 2M 


Non is geometry, when taken into the aſſiſtance 
of natural philoſophy, ever able to remedy this de- 
fect, or lead us into the knowlege of ultimate cauſes, 
by all that accuracy of reaſoning, for which it is fo 
| juſtly celebrated. Every part of mix'd mathema- 
_ tics goes upon the ſuppoſition, that certain laws are 
eſtabliſh'd by nature in her operations; and abſtratt 
_ rcaforings are employ'd, eicher to aflift expericnce 
in the diſcovery cf theſe laws, or ta determine their 
influence in particular inſtances, where it depends 
apon any preciſe degrees of diſtance and quautity. 
Thus *tis a law of motion, diſcover'd by experience, 
that the moment or force of any body in moon is 
in the compound ratio or proportion of its ſolid con- 
1: tents and its velocity ; and conſequently, that a ſmall 
6 force may remove the greateſt obſtacle or raiſe the 
| greateſt weight, if by any contrivance or machinery 
we can encreaſe the velocity of that force, ſo as to 
| make it an overmatch for its antagoniſt, Geometry 
afſiſts us in the application of this law, by giving us 
| . | the 
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the juſt dimenſions of all the parts and figures, which 
can enter into any ſpecies of machine; but ſtill the 

diſcovery of the law itſelf is owing merely to ex- 
perience, and all the abſtract reaſonings in the world 
could never lead us one ſtep towards the knowlege 


ol it. When wereaſon d priori, and conſider mere- 


ly any object or cauſe, as it appears to the mind, in- 
dependent of all obſervation, it never could ſuggelt 
to us the notion of any diſtinct object, ſuch as its 
| effect; much leſs, ſhew us the inſeparable and invio- 
| lable connexion betwixt them. A man muſt be 
very ſagacious, who could diſcover by reaſoning, 
that cryſtal is the eſfect of heat and ice of cold, with- 
out being previouſly acquainted with the operations 
of theſe qualities, oe 


PART It 
| Bur we have not, as yet, attain'd any tolerable 
ſatisfaction with regard to the queſtion firſt propos'd. 
Each ſolution ſtill gives riſe to a new queſtion as difi- 
cult as the foregoing, and leads us on to farther en- 
quiries. When it is aſk'd, What is the nature of a!l 
our reaſonings concerning matter of fad? the proper 
anſwer ſeems to be, that they are founded on the 

relation of cauſe and effect. When again it is afk d, 
What is the foundation of all our reaſonings and con- 
dluſiont concerning that relation ? it may be reply'd in 
one word, ExyERIENcE. But if we ſtill carry on 
| C4 | our 
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our fifting and examining humour, and aſk, What is 
the foundation of a our concluſions from experience? 
this implies a new queſtion, which may be of more 
| difficult ſolution and explication. Philoſophers, that 
give themſelves airs of ſuperior wiſdom and ſuffici- 
ency, have a hard taſk, when they encounter perſons 
of inquiſitive diſpoſitions, who puſh them from every 
corner, to which they retreat, and who are ſure at 
laſt to bring them to ſome dangerous dilemma. The 
beſt expedicnt to prevent this confuſion is to be mo- 
geſt in our pretenſiohs ; and even to diſcover the 
difficulty ourſelves before it is objected to us. By 
this means, we may mine a kind of merit of our very 
ignorance. 


1 $naLL content myſelf, in this eſſay, with an 
eaſy taſk, and ſhall pretend only to give a negative 
anſwer to the queſtion here propos d. 1 fay then, | 
that even after we have experience of the operations 
of cauſe and effect, our concluſions from that expe- 
 rience are ot founded on reaſoning or any proceſs 
of the underſtanding. This anſwer we muſt endea- 
vour, both to explain, and to defend. 


: It muſt certainly be allow'd, that nature has kept | 
as at a great diſtance from all her ſecrets, and has 
afforded us only the knowlege of a few ſuperficial 


qualities of odjecls, while ſhe conceals from us thoſe 
| powers 
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powers and principles, on which the influence of 
theſe objects entirely depends. Our ſenſes inform us 
of the colour, weight, and conſiſtence of bread; 
but neither ſenſes nor reaſon ever can inform us of 


thoſe qualities, which fit it for the no-riſhment and 
ſupport of a human body. Sight or feeling conveys 
an idea of the actual motion of bodies ; but as to that 
wonderful force or power, which would carry on a 
moving body for ever in a continu'd change of place, 
and which bodies never loſe but by communicating it 
to others; of this we cannot form the moſt diſtant 
conception. But notwithſtanding this ignorance of 


natural powers * and principles, we always preſume, 


where we ſee like ſenſible qualities, that they have 


like ſecret powers, and lay our account, that effects, 


fimilar to thoſe, which we have expericuc'd, will fol- 
low from them. If a body of like colour and con- 
ſiſtence with that bread, which we have formerly cat, 


be preſented to us, we make no ſcruple of repeating = 


the experiment, and expect, with certainty, like 
- nouriſhment and ſupport. Now this is a proceſs of 


the mind or thought, of which I would willingly 


| know the foundation. is allow'd on all hands, 
that there is no known connexion betwixt the {enfitle 


qualities and the ſecret powers and conſequei...y, 


* The word, Power, is here us'd in a looſe and popular 
ſenſe, The more accurate explication of it wou'd give 


additional evidence to this argument, See Effay vii, 
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that the mind is not led to form ſuch a concluſion 
concerning their conſtant and regular conjunction, by 
any thing which it knows of their nature. As to paſt 
Experience, it can be allow'd to give direct and cer- 
tain information only of thoſe preciſe objects, and 
that preciſe period of time, which fell under its cog- 
nizance: But why this experience ſhould be extended 


do future times, and to other objects, which, for | 


aught we know, may be only in appearance ſimilar; 
_ this is the main queſtion on which I would infiſt. The 


bdread, which I formerly eat, nouriſh'd me; that is, a? 
= body, of ſuch ſenſible qualities, was, at that time, en- 


dow'd with ſuch ſecret powers: But does it follow, 
that other bread muſt alſo nouriſh me at another time, 
and that like ſenfible qualities muſt always be at- 
tended with like ſecret powers? The conſequence 
ſeems no way neceſſary. At leaſt, it muſt be acknow- 
leg's, that there is here a conſequence drawn by the 
mind ; that there is a certain ſtep taken; a proceſs of 
thought, and an iuference, which wants to be ex- 
plain'd. Theſe two propoſitions are far from being 
the ſame, I bare found that ſuch an object has always 
been attended with ſuch an effect, and, I foreſee, that 


biber oljecbs, which are, to appearance, fixcilar, will 


be attended ith ſimilar effetts. I ſhall ao.]. if you 
pleaſe, that the one propoſition may juſtly be infer'd 
from the other: I know in fact, that it always is in- 
f er d. But if you inſiſt, that the inference i is made by 
a chain 
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a chain of reaſoning, I deſire you to produce that 


reaſoning. The connexion betwixt theſe propoſi- 
. tions is not intuitive. There is requir d a medium, 
which may enable the mind to draw ſuch an inference, 

if indeed it be drawn by reaſoning and argument. 
What that medium is, | muſt confeſs, paſſes my com- 


prehenſion; and 'tis incumbent on thoſe to produce 


it, who aſſert, that it really exiſts, and is the origin 
of all our concluſions concerning matter of fact. 


Tuis negative argument muſt certainly, in proceſs 


of time, become altogether convincing, if many pe- 


netrating and able philoſophers ſhall turn their en- 


quiries this way; and no one be ever able to diſcover 


any connefling propoſition or intermediate ſtep, which 


ſupports the underſtanding in this concluſion. But 
as the queſtion is yet new, every reader may not 
_ truſt ſo far to his own penetration, as to conclude, be- 
cauſe an argument eſcapes his reſearch and enquiry, 
chat therefore it does not really exiſt. For this rea- 
| ſon it may be requiſite to venture upon a more difficult 
taſk; and enumerating all the branches of human 
| knowlege, endeavour to ſhew, that none of them 
can afford ſuch an argument. 1 


_ ALL reaſonings may be divided into two kinds, 


viz. demonſtrative reaſonings or thoſe concerning 
relations of ideas, and moral reaſonings or thoſe con- 
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cerning matter of fact and exiſtence. That there 


are no demonſtrative arguments in the caſe, ſeems 


evident ſince it implies no contradiction, that the 
courſe of nature may change, and that an object ſeem- 
ingly like thoſe which we have experienc'd, may be 


attended with different or contrary effects. May I 


not clearly and diſtinctly conceive, that a body fall. 
ing from the clouds, and which, in all other reſpects, 
reſembles ſnow, has yet the taſte of ſalt or feeling 


of fire? Is there any more intelligible propoſition 
| than to affirm, that all the trees will flouriſh in De- 
 cember and January, and decay im May and June? 


Now whatever is intelligible, and can be diſtinctly 


conceiv d, implies no contradiction, and can never be 
prov'd falſe by any demonſtrative arguments or * | 


| AraQt reafonings a a pri ori. 


Ix we be, 1 by arguments to put 
truſt in paſt experience, and make it the ſtandard of 


our future judgment, theſe arguments muſt be pro- 


bable only, or ſuch as regard matter of fa& and real 
_ exiſtence, according to the diviſion above. mention d. 
| But that there are no arguments of this kind, muſt 


appear, if our explication of that ſpecies of reaſon- 
ing be admitted as ſolid and ſatisfactoryß. We have 
| faid, that all arguments concerning exiſtence are 


| founded on the relation of cauſe and effect; that our 
knowlege of that relation is deriv'd entirely from 
-- >; + _ 
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experience, and that all our experimental concluſi- 
ons proceed upon the ſuppoſition, that the future 
will be conformable to the paſt. To endeavour, 
therefore, the proof of this laſt ſuppoſition by pro- 
bable arguments, or arguments regarding exiſtence, 
muſt be evidently going in a ciicle, and taking that : 
for granted, which 1s the very point in queſtion. 


Ix reality, all arguments from experience are 
founded on the fimilarity, which we diſcover among 
natural objects, and by which we are induc'd to ex- 
pect effects fimilar to thoſe, which we have found to 55 
follow ſrom ſuch objects. And tho' none but a fool 
or madman will ever pretend to diſpute the autho- 
rity of experience, or to reject that great guide of 
human life ; it may ſurely be allow'd a philoſopher 
to have ſo much curioſity at leaſt, as to examine 
the principle of human nature, which gives this 
mighty authority to experience, ard makes us draw 
advantage from that fimilarity, which nature has 

plac'd among different objects. From cauſes, which 
appear ſimilar, we expect fimilar eſſects. This is the 
fum of all our experimental concluſions. Now it 
ſeems evident, that if this concluſion were form'd by 
reaſon, it would be as perfect at firſt, and upon one 
_ Inſtance, as after ever ſo long a courſe of experience, | 
But the. caſe is far otherwiſe. Nothing ſo like as 
eggs; yet no one, on account of this apparent ſimi- 
. larity, 
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larity, expe&s the ſame taſte and reliſh in all of 
them. Tis only after a long courſe of uniform ex- 
periments in any kind, that we attain a firm reliance 
and ſecurity with regard to a particular event. Now 
| where is that proceſs of reaſoning, which from one 
inſtance draws a concluſion, ſo different from that 
which it infers from a hundred inſtances, that are no 
way different from that ſingle inſtance ? This queſtion 
1 propoſe as much for the ſake of information, as 
with an intention of raiſing difficulties. I cannot 
find, I cannot imagine any ſuch reaſoning. But 1 


keep my mind ſtill open to inſtruction, if any one 
will vouchſafe to beſtow 1 it on me. 


SuovLy it be ſaid, that from a number of uni- 
form experiments, we i»fer a connexion betwixt the 
ſenſible qualities and the ſecret powers; this, I muſt 

| confeſs, ſeems the ſame difficulty, couch'd in diffe- 
rent terms. The queſtion ſtill recurs, On what pro- 
ceſs of argument this 7»/erence is founded? Where 
is the medium, the interpoſing ideas, which join pro- 
poſitions ſo very wide of each other? Tis confeſs'd, 
that the colour, conſiſtence, and other ſenſible qua- 
 lities of bread appear not, of themſelves, to have any 
conrexion with the ſecret powers of nouriſhment ar.d 
ſupport. For otherwiſe we could infer theſe ſecret 
powers from the firſt appearance of theſe ſenſible 
qualities, without the aid of experience; contrary to 
7 the 
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tte ſentiment of all philoſophers, acd contrary to 
plain matter of fact. Here then is our natural ſtate 
of ignorance with regard to the powers and influence 
of all objeAs. How is this remedy'd by experience? 
It only ſhews us a number of uniform effects, reſult- 
ing from certain objects, and teaches us, that thoſe 
Particular objects, at that particular time, were en- 
dow'd with ſuch powers and forces. When a new ob- 
jet, endow'd with ſimilar ſenſible qualities is produc'd, 
we expect fimilar powers and forces, and lay our ac. 
count with a like effect. From a body of like colour 
and conſiſtence with bread, we look for like nouriſh- 
ment and ſupport. But this ſurely is a ſtep or progreſs 
of the mind, which wants to be explain'd. When a 
man ſays, I have found, in all paſt inſtances, ſuch ſen- 
fible qualities, corjoin'd with ſuch ſecret powers: And 
when he ſays, fmil.r ſenſible qualities will always be 
conjoiu d with ſimilar ſecret poavers ; he is not guilty 
of a tautology, nor are theſe propoſitions in any re- 
5 ſpect the ſame. You ſay that the one propoſition is an 
inference from anothzr. But you muſt confeſs, that 
the inference is not intuitive; neither is it demonſtra- 
tive: Of what nature is it then? To ſay it is experi- 
mental is begging the queſtion. For all inferences 
from experience ſuppoſe, as their foundation, that 
che future will refemble the paſt, and that ſimilar pow- 
ers will be conjoin'd with ſimilar ſenſible qualities, 
If chere be any ſuſpicion, that the courſe of nature 


may 
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may change, and that the paſt may be no rule ſor the 
Future, all experience becomes uſeleſs, and can pive 
riſe to no inference or concluſion. Tis impoſlible, 
therefore, that any arguments from experience can 


prove this reſemblance of the paſt to the future; 


ſince all theſe arguments are founded on the ſuppo- 
ſition of that reſemblance. Let the courſe of things 
be allow'd hitherto never ſo regular; that alone, with- 
out ſome new argument or inference, proves not, that, 
for the fucure, it will continue ſo. In vain do you 
pretend to have learnt the nature of bodies from 
your paſt experience. Their ſecret nature, and con- 
| ſequently, all their effects and influence may change, 
without any change in their ſenſible qualities. This 
happens ſometimes, and with regard to ſome objects: 
Why may it not happen always, and with regard to 
all objects? What logic, what proceſs of argument 
ſecures you againſt this ſuppoſition? My practice, 
you ſay, refutes my doubts. But you miſtake the 
purport of my queſtion. As an agent, I am quite 


ſatisfy'd in the point: But as a philoſopher, who has 


ſome ſhare of curioſity, I will not ſay ſcepticiſm, 1 


w.uant to learn the foundation of this inference. No 
| reading, no enquiry has yet been able to remove my 
difficulty, or give me ſatisſaction in a matter of ſuch 
vaſt importance, Can I do better than propoſe the 
difficulty to the public, even tho”, perhaps, I have 
{mall hopes of obtaining a ſolution? We ſhall at 
_— 
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leaſt, by this means, be ſenſible of our ignorance, if 
we do not augment our knowlege. 


] uus r confeſs, that a man is guilty of unpardon- 
able arrogance, who concludes, becauſe an argu- 
ment has eſcap'd his own inveſtigation and enquiry, 
that therefore it does not really exiſt. I muſt alſo 
conſeſs, that tho? all the learned, for ſeveral ages, 
| ſhould have employ'd their time in fruitleſs ſearch 
| upon any ſubject, it may ftill, perbaps, be raſh to 
conclude poſitively, that the ſubje& muſt, therefore, 
paſs all human comprehenſion. Even tho' we ex- 
amine all the ſources of our knowlege, and conclude 
them unfit for ſuch a ſubject, there may ſtill remain 
a ſuſpicion, that the enumeration is not compleat, or 
the examination not accurate. But with regard to 
the preſent ſubject, there are ſome conſiderations, 
which ſeem to remove all this accuſation of arro- 
gence or ſuſpicion of miſtake. 


Tis certain, that the moſt ignorant and ſtupid pea. 
ſants, nay infants, nay even brute beaſts improve by 
experience, and learn the qualities of natural ob- 

jeds, by obſerving the effects, which reſult from 
them. When a child has felt the ſenſation of pain 
from touching the flame of a candle, he will be care- 
ful not to put his hand near any candle; but will 
expect a ſimilar effect from a cauſe, which is ſimilar 
in its ſenſible qualities ard appearance. If you aſ- 
e ſert 
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ſert, therefore, that the uuderſtanding of the child is 
led into this concluſion by any proceſs of argument 
or ratiocination, I may juſtly require you to produce 
that argument; nor have you any pretext to refuſe ſo 
equitable a demand. You cannot ſay, that the ar- 
gument 1s abſtruſe, and may poſſibly eſcape your 
| ſearch and enquiry ; fince you confeſs, that it is ob- 
vious to the capacity of a mere infant. If you heſi- 
tate, therefore, a moment, or if, after reflection, you 
produce any intricate and profound argument, you, 
in a manner, give up the queſtion, and confeſs, that 
it is not reaſoning, which engages us to ſuppoſe the 
| paſt reſembling the future, and to expect ſimilar ef- 


feds from cauſes, which are, to appearance, fimilar. 
This is the propoſition, which J intended to enforce 


by the preſent eſſay. If I be right, I pretend to have 
made no mighty diſcovery. And if I be wrong, 1 
muſt acknowlege myſelf to be indeed a very backward 
ſcholar ; fince I cannot now diſcover an argument, 
which, it ſeems, was perfectly familiar to me, * 
before I was aut of my cradle. 


ESSAY. 
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ESSAY V. 
SCEPTICAL SOLUTION of thoſe DouBTs, 


PART I. 


In paſſion for philoſophy, like that for re- 


- & ligion, ſeems liable to this inconvenience, that, 


tho it aims at the correction of our manners and ex- 
tirpation af our vices, it may only ſerve, by impru- 
dent management, to foter a predominant inclina- 

tion, and puſh the mind, with more determin'd re- 

| ſolution, towards that fide, which already dre@ws too 
much, by the byaſs and propenſity of the natural tem- 
per. Tis certain, that, while we aſpire to the mag- 
nanimous firmneſs of the philoſophic ſage, and en- 
deavour to confine our pleaſures altogether within our 
own minds, we may, at laſt, render our philoſophy, 
like that of Eyictetus and other Sreicks, only a more re- 
fin'd ſyſtem of ſelfiſhneſs, and reaſon ourſelves out of 
all virtue, as well as ſocial enjoyment. While we 
| Rady with attention the vanity of human life, and 
= | turn 


= r 
turn all our thoughts on the empty and tranſitory 


| nature of riches and honours, we are, perhaps, all | 


the while flattering our natural indolence, which, 
| hating the buſtle of the world and drudgery of bu- 
| ſineſs, ſeeks a pretext of reaſon, to give itſelf a full 
and uncontroul'd indulgence. There is, however, 
one ſpecies of philoſophy, which ſeems little liable 
to this inconvenience, and that becauſe it ſtrikes in 
with no diſorderly paſſion of the human mind, nor 
can mingle itſelf with any natural affeQion or propen- 
| ſity; and that is the Acavemic or SCEPTICAL phis 
| loſophy. The academics talk always of doubts and 
ſuſpenſe of judgment, of danger in hafty determi. 
nations, of confining to very narrow bounds the en- 
Auiries of the underſtanding, and of renouncing all 
ſpeculations which lie not within the limits of com- 
mon life and practice. Nothing, therefore, can be 
more contrary than ſuch a philoſophy to the ſupine 
indolence of the mind, its raſh arrogance, its lofty 
pretenſions, and its ſuperſtitious credulity. Every 
_ Paſſion is mortify'd by it, except the love of truth ; 
and that paſſion never is, nor can be carry'd to too 
high a degree. Tis ſurprizing, therefore, that this 
- Philoſophy, which, in almoſt every inſtance, muſt be 
| harmleſs and innocent, ſhould be the ſubject of ſo 
much groundleſs reproach and obloquy. But, per- 
| haps, the very circumſtance which renders it ſo in 
nocent, is what chiefly expoſes it to the public hatred 
n 
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and reſentment. By flattering no irregular paſſion, 
it gains few partizans : By oppoſing ſo many vices 


and follies, it raiſes to itſelf abundance of enemies, 
who ſligmatize it as libertine, * and irre- 


| ligious, | 


| Nox need we fear, that this philoſophy, while it 
endeavours to Jimit our enquiries to common life, 
ſhould ever undermine the reaſonings of common 
life, and carry its doubts ſo far as to deſtroy all ac- 


tion, as well as ſpeculation. Nature will always 


maintain her rights, and prevail in the end over any 
abſtract reaſoning whatſoever. Tho' we ſhould con- 
clude, for inſtance, as in the foregoing eſiay, that, 


in all reaſonings from experience, there is a fiep 
taken by the mind, which is not ſupported by any 
argument or proceſs of the underſtanding ; there is 


no danger, that theſe reaſonings, on which almoſt all 


knowlege depends, will ever be affected by ſuch a 


diſcovery. If the mind be not engag'd by argu- 
ment to make this ſtep, it muſt be induc'd by ſome 
other principle of equal weight and authority; and 


that principle will preſerve its influence as long as 
human nature remains the ſame. What that Py 


is, may well be worth the pains of enquiry. 


Surrosk a perſon, ho endow'd with the ſtrongeſt 


faculties of reaſon and reflection, to be brought on 


a ſud- 
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a ſudden into this world; he would, indeed, imme- 
diately obſerve a continual ſucceſſion of objects, and 
one event following another; but he would not be 
able to diſcover any thing farther. He would not, at 
firſt , by any reaſoning, be able to reach the idea f 
cauſe and effect; ſince the particular powers, by 
which all natural operations are perform'd, never ap- 
pear to the ſenſes ; nor is it reaſonable to conclude, 
merely becauſe one event, in one inſtance, precedes 
another, that therefore the one is the cauſe, and the 
other the effect. Their conjunction may be arbi- 
trary and caſual, There may be no reaſon to infer 
the exiſtence of the one from the appearance of the 


| Other. And in a word, ſuch a perſon, without more 


8 experience, could never employ his conjecture or 
reaſoning concerning any matter of fact, or be aſ- 
ſur'd of any thing beyond what was * 
| preſent to his paged ans ſenſes. 


Surrost again, that he has acquir d more expe- 
rience, and has liv'd ſo long in the world as to have 
obſerv'd ſimilar objects or events to be conſtantly 


conjoin'd together; what is the conſequence of this 


experience? He immediately infers the exiſtence of 
the one object from the appearance of the other. 
Yet he has not, by al his experience, acquir'd any 
idea or knowlege of the ſecret power, by which the 


one odjed produces the other; nor is it, by any pro- 
ceſs 
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ceſs of reaſoning, he is engag d to draw this infe- 
rence. But till he finds himſelf determin'd to draw 
it: And tho he ſhould be convinc'd, that his under- 
ſtanding has no part in the operation, he would ne- 
vertheleſs continue in tbe ſame courſe of thinking. 


There is ſome other principle, which determines him 
to form fuck a concluſion. 


THis ecinciels is Cusrou or Harit. For where 
ever the repetition of any particular a& or operation 
produces a propenſity to renew the ſame act or ope- 

ration, without being impell'd by any reaſoning or 
| proceſs of the underſtanding ; we always ſay, that 
this propenſity is the effect of Cy//om. By employing 
that word, we pretend not to have given the ulti- 
mate reaſon of ſuch a propenſity. We only point - 
out a principle of human nature, which is univer- 
 fally acknowleg' d, and which is well known by its 
effects. Perhaps, we can puſh our enquiries no far- 
ther, or pretend to give the cauſe of this cauſe ; but 
muſt reſt contented with it as the ultimate principle, 
which we can aſſign of all our concluſions from ex- 
perience. Tis ſufficient ſatisfaction, that we can go 
ſo far; without repining at the narrowneſs of our fa- 

culties, becauſe they will carry us no farther. And 

tis certain we here advance a very intelligible propo- 
| fition at leaſt, if not a true one, when we aſſert, that, 
aſter the conſtant conjunclion of two *, heat 


and 
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and flame, for inſtance, weight and ſolidity, we 


are determin'd by cuſtom alone to expect the one 
from the appearance of the other. This hypotheſis 


ſeems even the only one, which explains the diff - 
_ culty, why we draw, from a thouſand inſtances, an in- 
ference, which we are not able to draw from one in- 
ſtance, that is, in no reſpect, different ſrom them. 
Reaſon is incapable of any ſuch variation. The con- 
cluſions, which it draws from conſidering one circle, are 
the ſame, which it would form upon ſurveying all the 


circles in the univerſe. But no man, having ſeen 
only one body move after being impell'd by another, 


could infer, that every other body will move after a 
like impulſe. All inferences from experience, there- 
| fore, are effects of cuſtom, not of reaſoning *. 


Cvusrou, 


Nothing is more uſual than for writers even on moral, 
political, or phyſical ſubjects to diſtinguiſh betwixt reaſon and 
experience, and to ſuppoſe, that theſe ſpecies of argumentati- 
on are entirely different from each other. The former are 
taken for the mere reſult of our intelleQual faculties, which, 
by conſidering à priori the nature of things, and examining 
the effects, that muſt follow from their operation, eſtabliſh 


particular principles of ſcience and philoſophy. The latter 
are ſuppos d to be deriv'd entirely from ſenſe and obſervati- 


on, by which we learn what has actually reſulted from the 
operation of particular objects, and are thence able to infer 


what will, for the future, reſult from them, Thus, for in- 


: Sn, the limitations and reſtraints of civil goverment and 
a legal conſtitution may be defended, either from reaſon, 


which, reflecting on the great frailty and corruption of hu- 


man nature, teaches, that no man can ſafely be truſted with 
unlimited authority; or from anne and hiſtory, which 
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Cusrou, then, is the great guide of human life. 
'Tis that principle alone, which renders our expe- 
rience uſeful to us, and makes us expect for the fu- 


ture a ſimilar train of events with thoſe which have 
appear'd in the paſt. Without the influence of cuſ- 


tom, we ſhould be entirely ignorant of every matter 
of * beyond what i is immediately preſent to the 
; memory 


inform us of the enormous abuſes, that ambition, in ever 
age and country, has been found to make of ſo N 3 
confidence. 


The ſame diſtinction betwixt reaſon and experience is 


maintain' d in all our deliberations concerning the conduct of 
life; while the experienc'd ſtateſman, g-acral, phyſician, or 
merchant is truſted and fullow'd ; and the unpractic'd no- 
vice, with whatever natural talents endow'd, neglected and 
deſpis d. Tho' it be allow'd, that reaſon may ſorm very 
- plauſible conjectures with regard to the conſequences of ſuch 
a particular conduct in ſuch particular circumſtances ; 3 tis 


Rill ſuppos'd imperſect, without the aſſiſtance of experience, 


which is alone able to give ſtability and certainty to the 
maxims, deriv'd from ſtudy and reflection. 


But notwithſtanding that this diſtinftion be thus univer- 


| fallyreceiv'd, both in the active and ſpeculative ſcenes of life, 


I ſhall not ſcruple to pronounce, that, in my opinion, it is, 
at bottom, erroneous, or at leaſt, ſuperficial. | 
If we examine thoſe arguments, which, in any of the ſci- 


_ ences above-mentioned, are ſuppos'd to be the mere effects 
of reaſoning and reflection, they will all be found to termi- 
nate, at laſt, in ſome general principle or concluſion, for 


which we can aſſign no reaſon but obſervation and experiv 


fence. The only difference betwixt them and thoſe maxims, 


which are vulgatly eſteem d the reſult of pure experience, is, 
that the former cannot be <itabliſh'd without ſome proceſs of 


thought, and ſonic reilection on what we have obſerv'd, in 
order to diſtinguiſh its cucumſtances, and trace its conſe- 


quences ; Whereas in the latter the experienc'd event is ex- 


Aix and fully ſimilar to that which we infer as the reſult o 
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memory and ſenſes. We ſhould never know how 


to adjuſt means to ends, or to employ our natural 


powers in the production of any effect. There would 
be an end at once of all action, as well as of the chief 
part of ſpeculation. | 


Bur here it may be proper to remark, that tho' aur 


_ concluſions from experience carry us beyond our 


memory and ms, and aſſure us of matters of fact, 


| any ne; ſituation. The liier of a Tiberius or a a Ner "I 


makes us dread a like tyranny were our monarchs freed from 


the reſtraints of laws and ſenates: But the obſervation of 
any fraud or cruelty in private life is ſufficient, with the aid 
of a little thought, to give us the ſame apprehenſion ; wh - | 


it ſerves as an inſtance of the general corruption of human 
nature, and ſhows us the danger which we mutt incur by 
| repoſing an entire confidence in mankind. In both caſes, 
tis experience which is ultimately the foundation of our 
inference and concluficn, 

There is no man ſo young and unexperienc'd, as not to 


have form'd, from obſervation,many general and juſt maxims | 


concerning human affairs and the conduct of life; but it muſt 
be confeſs d, that, when a man comes to put theſe i in practice, 


he will be extremely liable to error, till time and farther ex- 


perience, both enlarge theſe maxims, and teach him their pro- 
per uſe and application. In every ſituation or incident, there 


are many particular and ſeemingly minute circumſtances, | 


which the man of greateſt talents is, at firſt, apt to over- 


look, tho" on them the juſtneſs of his concluſions, and con- 
ſequently, the prudence of his conduct, entirely depend. Not 


to mention, that, to a young beginner, the genera] obſerva- 
tions and maxims occur not always on the proper occaſions, 
r or can be immediately apply d with due calmneſs and diſtinc- 


tion, The truth 1 is, an uncxperienc'd reaſoner could be no 
re aſoger at all, were he abſolutely unexperienc'd ; and 


ehen we an that charaRerto any one, we mean it only 
in a comparative ſenſe, and ſuppoſe him poſleſs'd of expe- 
rence in 2 ſtmaller and more — 9 


which 
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which happen'd in the moſt diſtant places and molt 


remote ages; yet ſome fact muſt always be preſent 


to the ſenſes or memory, from which we may firſt 
proceed in drawing theſe concluſions. A man, who 


ſhould find in a deſert country the remains of pom 


pous buildings, would conclude, that the country 
had, in antient times, been cultivated by civiliz'd 
inhabitants ; but did nothing of this nature occur to 


him, he could never form ſuch an inference. We 
learn the events of former ages from hiſtory ; but 
then we muſt peruſe the volumes, in which this in- 


ſtruction is contain'd, and thence carry up our infe- 
rences from one teliimony to another, tiil we arrive 


at the eye-witneſſes and ſpeQators of theſe diſtant 
events. Ina word, if we proceed not upon ſome 
fact, preſent to the memory or ſenſes, our reaſonings 
would be merely hypothetical ; and however the 
particular links might be connected with each other, 
the whole chain of inferences would have nothing to 


ſupport it, nor could we ever, by its means, arrive at 
the knowlege of any real exiſtence. If I aſk, why 


you believe any particular matter of fact, which you 


relate, you muſt tell me ſome reaſon; and this reaſon 


will be ſome other fact, connected with it: But as you 


cannot proceed after this manner, in infiuitum, you 


muſt at laſt terminate in ſome fact, which is preſent 


to your memory or ſenſes ; or muſt allow, that your 
belief is entirely without foundation, 
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Wuar then is the concluſion of the whole matter 9 
A ſimple one; tho', it muſt be conſeſs'd, pretty remote 
from the common theories of philoſophy. All be- 
lief of matter of fact or real exiſtence is deriv'd 
merci from ſome object, preſent to the memory or 
ſenſes, and a cuſtomary conjunction betw ixt that and 
any other object. Or in other words; having found. 
n many inſtances, that any two kinds of obje ds, 
jlame and heat, ſnow and cold, have always been 
_ conjoin'd together; if lame or ſnow be preſented 
anew to our ſenſes ; the mind is carry'd by cuſtom to 
expect heat or cold, and to believe, that ſuch a qua- 


| lity does exiſt, and will diſcover itſelf upon a nearer 


approach. This belief is the neceſſary reſult of 
placing the mind in ſuch circumſtances. Tis an 
operation of the ſoul, when we are ſo ſituated, as 
unavoidable as to feel the paſſion of love, when we 
receive benefits, or hatred, when we meet with in- 


juries. All theſe operations are a ſpecies of natural | 


inſtincts, which no reaſoning or proceſs of the 
thought and underſtanding is able, either to * 
duce, or to prevent. 


Ar this point, it would be very allowable ſor us 
to ſtop our philoſophical reſearches. In moſt queſ- 
tions, we can never make a ſingle ſtep farther; and 
in all queſtions, we mult terminate here at laſt, after 


1 
r 
Ir 
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our moſt reſtleſs and curious enquiries. But ſtill our 
curioſity will be pardonable, perhaps commendable, 
if it carry us on to ſtill farther reſearches, and make 


us examine more accurately the nature of this See, 
and of the cuſſomary conjunction, whence it is derivd. 


By this means, we may meet with ſome explications 


and analogies, that will give ſatisfaction; at leaſt to 
| ſuch as love the abſtract ſciences, and can be enter- 


tain'd with ſpeculations, which, however accurate, 


may ſtill retain a degree of doubt and uncertainty. 


As to readers of a different taſte; the remaining part 
of this eſſay is not calculated for them, and the 
following eſſays may well be underſtood, tho' it be 


TT: 
PART II. 


Tx is nothing more free than the imagination 
of man; andtho' it cannot exceed that original ſtock 
of ideas, which is furniſh'd by the internal and exter- 
nal ſenſes, it has unlimited power of mixing, com- 


_ pounding, ſeparating and dividing theſe ideas, to all 


the varieties of ficlion and viſion. It can feign a 
train of events, with all the appearance of reality, 
aſcribe to them a particular time and place, conceive 
them as exiſtent, and paint them out to itſelf with 


every circymſtance, that belongs to any hiſtorical - 


uſt, which it believes with the greateſt certainty, 
. Wherein, 
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Wherein, therefore, conſiſts the difference betwixt 
ſuch a fiction and belief? It lies not merely in any 
peculiar idea, which is annex d to ſuch a conception, 
as commands our aſſent, and which is wanting to 
every known fiction. For as the mind has authority 
over all its ideas, it could voluntarily annex this par- 
ticular idea to any fiction, and conſequently be able 
to believe whatever it pleaſes ; contrary to what we 
| find by daily experience. We can, in our conception, 
join the head of a man to the body of a horſe ; but 


it is not in our power to believe, that ſuch an animal 


has ever really exiſted. 


Ir follows, therefore, that the difference betwixt 
Action and belief lies in ſome ſentiment or feeling, 
| which is annex'd to the latter, not to the former, and 
which depends not on the will, nor can be com- 
manded at pleaſure. It muſt be excited by nature, 
like all other ſentiments; and muſt ariſe from the 
particular ſituation, in which the mind is plac'd at 


any particular juncture. Whenever any object is 


preſented to the memory or ſenſes, it immediately, 


by the force of cuſtom, carries the imagination to 1 
conceive th at object, which is uſually conjoin'd to it - 


and this conception is attended with a feeling or ſen- 


timent, different from the looſe reveries of the fancy, 


In this conſiſts the whole nature of belief. For as 


there is no matter of ſa& which we believe ſo firmly, 
* 
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that we cannot conceive the contrary, there would be 
no difference betwixt the conception aſſented to, and 
that which is rejected, were it not for ſome ſentiment, 
which diſtinguiſhes the one from the other. If I ſce 
a billiard-ball moving towards another, on a ſmooth 
table, I can eaſily conceive it to ſtop upon contact. 

This conception implies no contradiction ; but ſtill 

it feels very differently from that conception, by 
which I repreſent to myſelf the impulſe, and the com- 
munication of motion from one ball to another. 


Wenz we to attempt a definition of this ſenti- 
ment, we ſhould, perhaps, find it a very diflicult, if 
not an impoſlible taſk; in the ſame manner as if we 
ſhould endeavour to define the feeling of cold or paſ- 
fon of anger, to a creature who never had an ex- 
perience of theſe ſentiments. Beller is the true and 
proper name of this feeling; and no one is ever at a 
loſs to know the meaning of that term; becauſe 
every man is every moment conſcious of the ſenti- 
ment, repreſented by it. It may not, however, be 
improper to attempt a deſcription of this ſentiment ; 
in hopes we may, by that means, arrive at ſome ana- 
logies, which may afford a more perfect explication 
of it. I ſay then, that belief is nothing but a more 
vivid, lively, forcible, firm, ſteady conception of an 
object, than what the imagination alone is ever able 
to attain, This variety of terms, which may ſeem 
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10 unphiloſophical, is intended only to expreſs that 
act of the mind, which renders realities, or what is 


taken for ſuch, more preſent to us than fictions, 
cauſes them to weigh more in the thought, and gives | 
them a ſuperior influence on the paſſions and imagi. 
nation, Provided we agree about the thing, 'tis 
| needleſs to diſpute about the terms. The imagina- 
tion has the command over all its ideas, and can 
join and mix and vary them, in all the ways poſſible, 
It may conceive fictitious objects with all the circum. 
 Aances of place and time. It may ſet them, in a 
manner, before our eyes, in their true colours, juſt 
as they might have exiſted. But as it is impoſſible, 
that that faculty of imagination can ever, of itſelf, 
reach belief, tis evident, that belief conſiſts not in 
the peculiar nature or order of ideas, but in the 
manner of their conception, and in their celing to 
the mind. I confeſs, that tis impoſſible perfectly to 
explain this feeling or manner of conception. We 
may make uſe of words, which expreſs ſomething near |. 
it. Put its true and proper name, as we obſerv'd be- 
fore, is belief; which is a term, that every one ſuf⸗ 
ficiently underſtands in common life. And in phi- | 
loſophy, we can go no farther than aſſert, that belief 
is ſomething felt by the mind, which diſtinguiſhes 
the ideas of the judgment from the fictions of the 
imagination. It gives them more force and influ- | 
_ ence ; makes them appear of greater importance; 
. - | inforces 
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E 
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inforces them in the mind ; and renders them the go- 
verning principle of all our actions. I hear at pre- 


| ſent, for inſtance, a perſon's voice, with whom 1 


am acquainted ; and the ſound comes as from the 


next room. This impreſſion of my ſenſes imme- 
diately conveys my thought to the perſon, along 
with all the ſurrounding objects. I paint them out 


to myſelf as exiſting at preſent, with the ſame qua- 


| lities and relations, of which I formerly knew them 
poſſeſt. Theſe ideas take faſter hold of my mind, 
than ideas of an inchanted caſtle. They are very 
different to the feeling, and have a much greater in- 
| fluence of every kind, either to give pleaſure or 
Pain, joy or ſorrow. 


Ler us, then, take in the whole compaſs of this 


dofrine, and allow, that the ſentiment of belief is 


nothing but a conception of an object more intenſe 
and ſteady than what attends the mere fiftions of the 
imagination, and that this manner of conception 
ariſes from a cuſtomary conjunction of the object wich 


ſomething preſent to the memory or ſenſes : I belicre 
that it will not be difficult, upon theſe ſuppoſitions, to 
find other operations of the mind analogous to it, 
and to trace up theſe phznomena | to principles ſtill 

more general. 
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We have already obſerv'd, that nature has eſta. 


| blifh'd connexions among particular ideas, and that 


no ſooner one idea occurs to our thoughts than it in- 
troduces its correlative, and carries our attention to- 


wards it, by a gentle and inſenſible movement. Theſe 
principles of connexion or aſſociation we have re- 
duced to three, viz. Reſemblance, Contiguity, and 
Canuſation; which are the only bonds, that unite our 


thoughts together, and beget that regular train of 
reflection or diſcourſe, which, in a greater or leſs 


degree, takes place amongſt all mankind. Now \ 
here ariſes a queſtion, on which the ſolution of the 


preſent difficulty will depend. Does it happen, i in all _ 
theſe relations, that, when one of the objects is pre- 
ſented to the ſenſes or memory, the mind is not only 


czrry'd to the conception of the correlative, but 
reaches a ſteadier and ſtronger conception of it than 
what otherwiſe it would have been able to attain ? 
This ſeems to be the caſe with that belief, which 


ariſes from the relation of cauſe and effect. And if 
the caſe be the ſame with the other relations or 


principles of aſſociation, we may eſtabliſh this as a 
general law, which takes place in all the ——_ - 


of the mind. 


Ws may, therefore, obſerve, as the firſt experi- 


ment to our preſent purpoſe, that, upon the appear- 


ance 
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| ance of the picture of an abſent friend, our idea of 
him is evidently enliven'd by the re/emblance, and 
that every paſſion, which that idea occaſions, whether 

of joy or ſorrow, acquires new force and vigour. 

In producing this effect, there concur both a relation 
and a preſent impreſſion. Where the picture bears 
him no reſemblance, or at leaſt was not intended for | 
him, it never ſo much as conveys our thought to 
him: And where it is abſent, as well as the perſon ; 


tho' the mind may paſs from the thought of the one 


to that of the other; it feels its idea to be rather 
weaken'd than enliven'd by that tranſition. We take 
a pleaſure in viewing the picture of a friend, when 
tis ſet before us; but when 'tis remov'd, rather chuſe 
do conſider him directly, than by reflection in an 
image, which is equally diſtant and obſcure. 


Tux ceremonies of the Roman Catholic religion 
may be conſider'd as experiments of the ſame nature. 
The devotees of that ſuperſtition uſually plead in 
excuſe of the mummeries, with which they are up- 
braided, that they feel the good effect of thoſe ex- 

_ ternal motions, and poſtures, and actions, in en- 
livening their devotion and quickening their fervour, 
| Which otherwiſe would decay, if directed entirely to 
diſtant and immaterial objects. We ſhadow out the 
objects of our faith, ſay they, in ſenſible types and 
images, and render them more preſent to us by the 


D 6 immediate 
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immediate b of theſe types, than tis pofllble 


for us to do, merely by an intellectual view and 


| contemplation. Senſible objects have always 2 


greater influence on the ſancy than any other; and 


this influence they readily convey to thoſe ideas, to 


which they are related, and which they reſemble. J 


ſhall only infer from theſe practices, and this rea- 
ſoning, that the effect of reſemblance in enlivening 0 


the idea is very common ; and as in every caſe a re- 
ſemblance and a preſent impreſſion muſt concur, we 


are abundantly ſupply'd with experiments to prove 


| the reality of the * principle. 


; We may add force to theſe & loan by others 
of a different kind, in conſidering the effects of con- 


tiguicy as well as of reſemblance. Tis certain that 


diſtance diminiſhes the force of every idea, and 


y that upon our approach to any object; tho” it does 
not diſcover itſelf to our ſenſes ; it operates upon the 
mind with an influence, which imitates an immedi- 


ate impreſſion. The thinking on any object readily 
tranſports the mind to what is contiguous; but tis 


only the actual preſence of an object, that tranſports 
it with a ſuperior vivacity. When I am a few miles 


from home, whatever relates to it touches me more 


nearly than when I am two hundred leagues diſtant? 
tho” even at that diſtance the reflecting on any thing 


in the neighbcurhood of my friends or family natu- 
| rally 


BY 
; 
; 
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rally produces an idea of them. But as in this latter 
caſe, both the objects of the mind are ideas; not- 
withſtanding there is an eaſy tranſition betwixt them; 
that tranſition alone is not able to give a ſuperior vi- 


vacity to any of the ideas, for want of ſome imame- 
_ diate impreſſion *. 


No one can doubt but cauſation has the ſame in- 
Auence as the other two relations of reſemblance and 
contiguity. Superſtitious people are fond of the re- 
licts of ſaints and holy men, for the ſame reaſon, 


that they ſeek after types or images, in order to en- 


liven their devotion, and give them a more intimate 


and ſtrong conception of thoſe exemplary lives, 
which they deſire to imitate. Now tis evident, that 


* Naturane nobis, inguit, datum dicam, an errore 
quodam, ut, cum ea loca videamus, in quibus memoria 
dignos viros acceperimus multum efſe verjatos, magis mo- 
veamur, quam ſiquando eorum ifſorum aut facta audia- 


ms aut ſcriptum aliquad legamus ? Velut ego nunc mo- 
veor. Venit enim mihi Platonis in mentem, quem ac- 


cepimus primum hic diſputare ſolitum: Cujus etiam illi 

bortuli propingui non memoriam ſalum mihi afferunt, ſed 
ipſum videntur in conſpectu meo hic ponere. Hic Speu- 
ſippus, hic Xenocrates, hic cus auditor Polemo; cijus 
ipſa illa ſeſfio fuit, quam videamus. Equidem etiam cu- 
riam noſtram, Hoſtiliam dico, non hanc novam, que 
mihi minor eſſe videtur poſiquam eft major, ſolebam in- 


 tuens, Scipionem, Catonem, Lælium, noſtrum vero in 
primis avum cogitare. Tanta vis admonitionis eſt in 
locis; ut non fine cauſa ex his memoriæ deduQa ſit 


diſciplina, CicEko de Finibus. Lib 5. 
PET one 
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one of the beſt relicts, which a devotee could pro- 

cure, would be the handywork of a ſaint ; and if his 
cCloaths and furniture are ever to be conſider'd in this 
light, "tis becauſe they were once at his diſpoſal, and 
were mov'd and affected by him; in which reſpe& 
they are to be conſider'd as imperfect effects, and as 
connected with him by a ſhorter chain of conſequen- 
ces than any of thoſe, by which we learn the reality 
of his exiſtence, 


sor ros, that the ſon of a friend, who had been 
long dead or abſent, were preſented to us ; *tis evi- 
dent, that this object would inſtantly revive its cor. 
relative idea, and recal to our thoughts all paſt 
| intimacies and familiarities in more lively colours 
than they would otherwiſe have appear'd to us. This 
15 another phænomenon, which ſeems to prove the 
principle above · mention'd. 2: : 


We may obſerve, that in theſe phænomena the 
belief of the correlative object is always pre-ſup- 
pos'd; without which the relaticn could have no 
effect in inlivening the idea. The influence of the 
picture ſuppoſes, that we believe our friend to have 


once exiſted. Contiguity to home can never excite _ 
our ideas of home, unleſs we believe that it really en- 


iſts. Now I aſſert, that this belief, where it reaches 
beyond the memory or ſenſes, is of a ſimilar nature, 
and 
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and ariſes from ſimilar cauſes, with the tranſition of 
thought and vivacity of conception here explain'd. 
When I throw a piece of dry wood into a fire, my 
mind is immediately carry'd to conceive, that it aug- 
ments, not extinguiſhes the flame. This tranſition 

of thought from the cauſe to the effect proceeds not 
| from reaſon. It derives its origin altogether from 
cuſtom and experience. And as it firſt begins from 
an object, preſent to the ſenſes, it renders the idea 
or conception of flame more ſtrong and lively than 


any looſe, floating reverie of the imagination. That 


idea ariſes immediately. The thought moves inſtant- 
ly towards ir, and conveys to it all that force of con- 
ception, which is deriv'd from the impreflion preſent 
to the ſenſes. When a ſword is level'd at my breaſt, 
does not the idea of wound and pain ſtrike me more 
| ſtrongly, than when a glaſs of wine is preſented to 
me, even tho? by accident this idea ſhould occur af- 
ter the appearance of the latter object? But what is 
there in this whole matter to cauſe ſuch a ftrong 
conception, except only a preſent object and cuſtomary 
tranſition to the idea of another object, which we 
have been accuſtom'd to conjoin with the former? 
This is the whole operation of the mind in all our 
concluſions concerning matter of fact and exiſtence , 
and tis a ſatisfaction to find ſome analogies, by 
which it may be explain d. The tranſition from a 
. preſent 
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preſent object does in all caſes give — and ſo. 
| lidity-to the related idea. 


Heat is a kind of pre- eſtabliſn'd harmony betwixt 
the courſe of nature and the ſucceſſion of our ideas ; 
and tho the powers and forces, by which the former is 

govern'd, be wholly unknown to us, yet our thoughts 
and conceptions have ſtill, we find, gone on in the 
ſame train with the other works of nature. Cuſtom 
is that admirable principle, by which this correſpon- 
dence has been effected; ſo neceſſary to the ſubſiſt- 
ence of our ſpecies, and the regulation of our con- 

duct, in every circumſtance and occurrence of hu- 
man life. Had not the preſence of an object in- 
ſtantly excited the idea of thoſe objects, commonly 


conjoin'd with it, all our knowlege muſt have been 


limited to the narrow ſphere of our memory and 
| ſenſes; and we ſhould never have been able to adjuſt 
means to ends, nor employ our natural powers, ei- 


Ther to the producing of good, or avoiding of evil. 
| Thoſe, who delight in the diſcovery and contempla- | 


tion of nal cauſes, have here ample ſubject to em- 
. ploy their wonder and admiration. | 


1 1 SHALL add, for a farther confirmation of the 
foregoing theory, that as this operation of the mind, 
by which we infer like effects from like cauſes, and 

dice verſa, is ſo eſſential to the ſubſiſtence of all hu- 
| man 
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man creatures, it is not probable that it could be truſt- 
ed to the fallacious deductions of our reaſon, which 
is ſlow in its operations; appears not, in any degree, 
during the firſt years of infancy ; and at beſt is, in 
every age and period of human life, extremely liable 
to error and miſtake. Tis more conformable to the 
ordinary wiſdom of nature to ſecure ſo neceſſary an 
act of the mind, by ſome inſtinct or mechanical ten- 
dency, which may be infallible in its operations, may 
diſcover itſelf at the firſt appearance of life and 
thought, and may be independent of all the labour d 
deductions of the underſtanding. As nature has 

| taught us the uſe of our limbs, without giving us 
the knowlege of the muſcles and nerves, by which 
they are actuated ; ſo has ſhe implanted in us an in- 


ſtint, which carries forward the thought in a cor- 


reſpondent courſe to that which ſhe has eftabliſh'd a- 
mong external objects; tho' we are ignorant of thoſe 
powers and forces, on which this regular courſe and 
ſucceſſion of objects totally depends 
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Of PROBABILITY®. 


PHO! there be no ſuch thing as Chance in the 

a world; our ignorance of the real cauſe of 
any event has the ſame influence on the underſtand- 
ing, and begets a like ſpecies of belief or opinion. 


2 Tukxk is certainly a probability, which ariſes from 
a ſuperiority of chances on any fide ; and according 
as this ſuperiority encreaſes, and ſurpaſſes the oppo- 
fite chances, the probability receives a proportionable 
encreaſe, and begets ſtill a higher degree of belief or 
aſſent to that ſide, in which we diſcover the ſuperi- 
. ority. 
Mr. Locke divides all arguments into demonſirative and : 
probable. In this view, we muſt ſay, that tis only proba- 
dle all men muſt die, or that the ſun will riſe to-morrow. 
But to conform our language more to common uſe, we 
ſhould divide arguments into demonſtrations, proofs, and pro- 


babilities, By proofs meaning ſuch arguments from experi- 
_ ence as leave no room for doubt or oppoſition, 
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ority. If a dye were mark'd with one figure or 
number of ſpots on four ſides, and with another fi- 
cure or number of ſpots on the two remaining ſides, 
it weuld be more probable, that the former ſhould 
turn up than the latter; tho' if it had a thouſand 
| ſides mark d in the ſame manner, and only one op. 
poſite fide, the probability would be much higher, 
and our belief or expectation of the event more 
ſteady and ſecure, This proceſs of the thought or 


| reaſoning may ſeem trivial and obvious; but to thoſe, | 


who conſider it more narrowly, it may, perhaps, af- 
| ford matter for very curious ſpeculation. 


I.,r ſeems evident, that when the mind looks for- 
ward to diſcover the event, which may reſult from 
the throw of ſuch a dye, it conſiders the turning up 
of each particular ſide as alike probable ; and this is 
the very nature of chance, to render all the particular 
events, comprehended in it, entirely equal. But 
g finding a greater number of ſides concur in the one 
event than the ocher, the mind is carry'd more fre- 
quently to that event, and meets it oftener, in re- 
volving the various poſſibilities or chances, on which 
the ultimate reſult depends. This concurrence of 
| ſeveral views in one particular event begets im- 


mediately, by an inexplicable contrivance of nature, + 


| the ſentiment of belief, and gives that event the ad- 
vantage over its antagoniſt, which is ſupported by a 
8 DS ſmaller 
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ſmaller number of views, and recurs leſs frequently 


do the mind. If we allow, that belief is nothing but 


2 firmer and ſtronger conception of an object than 


what attends the n. ere fictions of the imagination, this 


operation may, perhaps, in ſome meaſure, be account- 


ed for. The concurrence of theſe ſeveral views or 
glimpſes imprints its idea more ſtrongly on the ima- 


gination; gives it ſuperior force and vigour ; renders 


its influence on the paſſions and affections more ſen- 
fible ; and in a word, begets that reliance or ſecurity, 


which conftitu:25 the nature of belief and opinion. 


Tux caſe is the ſame with the probability of cauſes 


is with thar of chance, There are ſome cauſes, = 


which are entirely uniform and conſtant in producing 


a particular effect; and no inſtance has ever yet been 
found of any failure or irregularity in their opera- 


tion. Fire has always burnt, and water ſuffocated 


every human creature: The production of motion by 


impulſe and gravity is an univerſal law, which has hi- 


therto admitted of no exception. But there are other 


cauſes which have been found more irregular and un- 
certain; nor has rhub arb prov'd always a purge, or 


opium a ſoporific to every one, who has taken theſe 


medicines. *T'is true; when any cauſe fails of pro- 
ducing its uſual! effect, philoſophers aſcribe not this 
to any irregularity in nature; but ſuppoſe, that ſome 


ſecret cauſes, in the particular ſtructure of parts, 


kave 
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have prevented the operation. Our reaſonings, how. 
ever, and concluſions concerning the event are the 
| ſame as if this principle had no place. Being determin'd 
by cuſtom to transfer the paſt to the future, in all our 
inferences; where the paſt has been entirely regular and 
uniform, we expect the event with the greateſt aſſur- 
ance, and leave no room for any contrary ſuppoſition. 
But where different effects have been found to follow 
from cauſes, which are to appearance exaclly ſimilar, 
all theſe various effects muſt occur to the mind in tranſ. 
ferring the paſt to the future, and enter into our con. | 
ſideration, when we determine the probability of the 
event. Tho' we give the preference to that which has 
been found moſt uſual, and believe that this effect will 
exiſt, we muſt not overlook the other effects, but muſt 
give each of them a particular weight and authority, 
in proportion as we have found it to be more or leſs 
frequent. Tis more probable, in every place of Eu- 
rope, that there will be froſt ſometime in January, than 
that the weather will continue open throughout that 
whole month; tho' this probability varies according 
to the different climates, and approaches to a certainty 
in the more northern kingdoms. Here then it ſeems 


evident, that when we transfer the paſt to the future, 
in order to determine the effect, which will refult from 
any cauſe, we transfer all the different events, in the 
ſame proportion as they have appear'd in the paſt, 
and conceive one to have exiſted a hundred times, 
for | 
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for inſtance, another ten times, and another once. 


As a great number of views do here concur in one 


event, they fortify and confirm it to the imagination, | 
beget that ſentiment which we call belief, and give it 
the preference above its antagoniſt, which is not ſup- 
ported by an equal number of experiments, and oc- 
curs not ſo frequently to the thought in transferring 
the paſt to the future. Let any one try to account for 
this operation of the mind upon any of the received 
| ſyſtems of philoſophy, and he will be ſenſible of the 
difficulty. For my part, I ſhall think it ſufficient, 
if the preſent hints excite the curioſity of philoſo- 
| phers, and make them ſenſible how extremely defec- 
i tive all common theories are, in treating of ſuch cu- 
nous and ſuch ſublime ſubjeQs. 


1971 
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Of the lor a of neceary C E. 


PART I. 


EE great advantage of the mathematical ſci- 
| 4 ences above the moral conſiſts in this, that the 
ideas of the former, being ſenſible, are always clear 

| and determinate, the ſmalleſt diſtinction betwixt them 
is immediately perceptible, and the ſame terms are 
| Kill expreſiive of the ſame ideas, without ambiguity | 
or variation. An oval is never miſtaken for a cir- 
| Cle, nor an hyperbola for an ellipſis. The iſoſceles 
and ſcalenum are diſtinguiſh'd by boundaries more 
exact than vice and virtue, right and wrong. If 
any term be defin'd in geometry, the mind readily, 
of itſelf, ſubſtitutes, on all occaſions, the definition 
for the term defin'd : Or even when no definition is | 
Vor. II. E employ d, 
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| employ'd, the object irſelf may be preſented to the 


ſenſes, and by that means be ſteadily and clearly ap- 


prehended. But the finer ſentiments of the mind, 

the operations of the underſtanding, the various agi- 

_ tations of the paſſions, tho' really in themſelves diſ- 

tinct, eaſily eſcape us, when ſurvey'd by reflection; 

nor is it in our power to recall the original object, a 

often as we have occaſion to contemplate it. Ambi- 
guity, by this means, is eradually introduc'd into our 

. reaſonings: Similar objects are readily taken to 6 
the ſame: And the concluſion at t lat, 

i very ws of the premiſes. 5 


ov may ſafely, however, affirm, that if we con. 
ſider theſe ſciences in a proper light, their advan- 
:ages and diſadvantages very nearly compenſate 


each other, and reduce both of them to a ſtate of i 
equality. If the mind with greater facility retains 
the ideas of geometry clear and determinate, it muſt | 


carry on a much longer and more intricate chain of 


reaſoning, and compare ideas much wider of each | 
other, in order to reach the abſtruſer truths of that | 

| ſcience. And if moral ideas are apt, without extreme | 
cure, to fall into obſcurity and confuſion, the in- 
ferences are always much ſhorter in theſe diſquiſitions, 
and the intermediate ſteps, which lead to the conclu- 


ſion, much fewer than in the ſciences, which treat 


of quantity and number. In reality, there is ſcarce 
8 | 02 > a pro- 
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| propoſition of Luc lid io ſimple as not to conſiſt of more 
parts, than are to be found in any moral reaſoning, 
| which runs not into chimera and conceit. Where we 
trace the principles of the human mind thro” a few 
ſteps, we may be very well ſatisfy'd with our progreſs "= 
if we conſider how ſoon nature throws a bar to all our 
| enquiries concerning cauſes, and reduces us to an ac- 
knowlegement of our ignorance. The chief obſtacle, 
| therefore, to our improvement in the moral or meta- 
phyſical ſciences is: the obſcurity of the ideas, and 
ambiguity of the terms. The principal difficulty in 
the mathematics is the length of inferences and com- 
paſs of thought, requiſite to the forming any conclu- 
ſion. And perhaps, our progreſs in natural philoſophy 
is chiefly retarded by the want of proper experiments 
and phznomena, which often are diſcover'd by chance, 
and cannot always be found, when requiſite, even by 
the moſt diligent and prudent enquiry. As moral 
philoſophy ſeems hitherto to have received leſs im- 
provements than either geometry or phyſics, we may 
I conclude, that, if there be any difference in this re. 
| ſpe among thele ſciences, the difficulties, which ob- 
. | Aru the progreſs of the former, require ſuperior 
1 0 care and 4 to * ſurmounted. 


34 are no ideas, which occur in metaphy ſics, 

t | more obſcure and uncertain, than thoſe of power, 
e Fer, energy, or nece{/ary connexion, of which it is every 
3 | E2 moment 
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moment neceſſary for us to treat in all our diſquiſi- 
tions. We ſhall, therefore, endeavour, in this eſſay, 
to fix, if poſſible, the preciſe meaning of theſe terms, 
and thereby remove ſome part of that obſcurity, 
which is ſo much complain'd of in this ſpecies of 
philoſophy. 


| It ſeems a propoſition, which will not admit of 
much diſpute, that all our ideas are nothing but co- 


' Pies of our impreſſions, or in other words, that tis > 
impoſſible for us to hint of any thing, which we 


have not antecedently elt, either by our external or 
internal ſenſes. I have endeavour'd in a former eſ- 


ſay ® to explain and prove this propoſition, and have | 


expreſs'd my hopes, that, by a proper application 
of it, men may reach a greater clearneſs and pre- 3 
ciſion in philoſophical reaſonings, than what they 
have hitherto been ever able to attain. Complex 
ideas may, perhaps, be well known by definition, 


Which is nothing but an enumeration of thoſe parts | 


or ſimple ideas, that compoſe them. But when we have 
 Puſh'd up definitions to the moſt ſimple ideas, and 
find ſtill ſome ambiguity and obſcurity ; what re- 
ſource are we then poſleſs'd of? By what invention 
can we throw light upon theſe ideas, and render 


| them altogether preciſe and determinate to our intel. 


leQual 


FE ay I, 
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Jeual view? Produce the impreſſions or original 
ſentiments, from which the ideas are copy d. Theſe 
impreſſions are all ſtrong and ſenſible. They admit 
not of ambiguity and obſcurity. They are not only 
'plac'd in a full light themſelves, but may throw 
light on their correſpondent ideas, which lie in ob- 
ſcurity. And by this means, we may, perhaps, at- 
tain a new microſcope or ſpecies of optics, by which. 
in the moral ſciences, the molt minute and moſt fim- 


ple ideas may be ſo enlarg'd as to fall feadily under 


our apprehenſion, and be equally known with the 


: gtoſſeſt and moſt ſenſible ideas, which can be the 


odhect of our — 


70 be fully acquainted, therefore, with the iden of 


power or neceſſary connexion, let us examine its im- 
preſſion; and in order to find the impreſſion with 

greater certainty, let us ſearch for it in all the ſources, 

from which it may poſlibly be deriv'd. 


Warn we look about us towards external objects, 


and conſider the operation of cauſes, we are never 


able, in a /ing/e inſtante, to diſcover any power or 
neceſſary connexion; any quality, which binds the 
effect to the cauſe, and renders the one an infallible 
conſequence of the other. We only find, that the 
one does actually, in fact, follow the other. The 
impulſe of one billiard- ball is attended with n motion 

| 2E 3 in 
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in the ſecond. This is the whole, that appears to the 
 vatarard ſenſes. The mind feels no ſentiment or in- 
ward impreſſion from this ſucceſſion of objects: Con- 
| ſequently, there is not in any ſingle, particular inflance | 
of cauſe and effect, any thing which can ſuggeſt the | 
idea of power or neceſſary connexion. | 


F no the firſt appearance of an object, we never | 


can conjeQure what effect will reſult from it. Put | 


were the power or energy of any cauſe diſcoverable 
by the mind, we could foreſce the effect, even with. 
out experience, and might, at firſt, pronounce with \ 
_ certainty concerning it, by the mere dint of thought 
and reaſoning. 


us the. there is no part of matter, that does | 
ever, by its ſenſible qualities, diſcover any power or 
energy, or give us ground to imagine, that it could 
produce any thing, or be follow'd by any other ob- 
ject, which we could denominate its effect. Solidity, 
extenſion, motion ; theſe qualities are all compleat 


in themſelves, and never point out any other event, 


which may reſult from them The ſcenes of the uni- 
verſe are continually ſhifting, and one object follows 


another in an uninterrupted ſucceſſion; but the power | 5 
or force, which actuates the who'e machine, is en- 
tirely conceal'd from us, and never diſcovers itſelf in 
any of the ſenſible qualities of body. We know, 

| | . 


- 
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that, in fact, heat is a conſtant attendant of flame; 
but what is the connexion betwixt them, we have no 
room ſo much as to conjeclure or ima ine. Tis im- 
poſſible, therefore, that che idea of power can be de- 

riv'd from the contemplation of bodies, in fingle in- 
ſtances of their operation; becauſe no bodies ever 
diſcover any power, which can be the original of 

dis idea®. PR „ 


„ Simex, therefore, external objeQs, as they appear 
. | to the ſenſes, give us no idea of power or neceilary 
Ly connexion, by their operations in particular inp 
t ſlances; let us ſee, whether chis idea be deriv'd from 


rellection on the operations of our own minds, and be 
copy d from any internal impreſſion. It may be ſaid, 


dat we are every moment conſcious of power in our 
r | cn minds, while we feel, that, by the ümple com- 
d mand of our will, 0 can move tue. organs of our 
" | body or direct the faculties of our minds, in their 
"v5 8 operation. An a of volition produces mation in 
t | our limbs, or raiſes a new idea in our imagination. 
3 This influence of the will we know by conſciouſneſs. 
i- | 5 = Hence 
T . . 
* Mr, Locke, in his chapter of power, fays, that finding 
er] from experience, that there are ſeveral new produficns in 
n matter, and concluding that there muſt ſome here be a 
| power, capable of producing them, we arrive er lan by this 
in reaſoning at the idea of power. But no reaſcmaug can cver 
5 give us a new, original, ſimple idea; as this ph:!oſopher 


| _ himſelf confeſſes. This, therefore, can never be the ori- 
at ginal of that idea, | | 
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Hence we acquire the idea of power or energy ; and 
are certain, that we ourſelves and all other intelli- 


gent beings are poſſeſs'd of power. This idea, then, 


is an idea of refle&ion, fince it ariſes from reſlecting 
on the operations of our own minds, and on the 


command, which is exercis'd by will, both over the 


organs of the body and faculties of the mind. 


We ſhall proceed to examine this pretenſion ; and 
den with regard to the influence of volition over 
the organs of the body. This influence, we may ob- 
ferve, is a fact, which, like all other natural opera- 
tions, can be known only by experience, and can 
ever be foreſeen from any apparent energy or pow- 
er in the cauſe, which connects it with the effect, and 
readers the one an infallible conſequence of ibe 
other. The motion '6f our body follows upon the | 
command of our will. Of this we are every {| 
moment conſcious: But the means, by which this 
is effected; the energy, by which the will performs 
ſo extraordinary an operation; of this we are ſo far 
| from being immediately conſcious, that it muſt 
for ever eſcape o our moſt diligent ſearch and en- 
quiry. 


7 Fon firſt ; is there any principle in all nature more 
' myſterious than the union of ſoul with body; by 


which a — d ſpiritual ſubſtance acquires ſuch an | n 


influence 
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:nfluence over a material one, that the moſt refin'd 
thought is able to aRuate the groſſeſt matter? Were 
we empower'd, by a ſecret wiſh, to remove moun- 
tains, or controul the planets in their orbit; this 
extenſive authority would not be more extraordi- 
' nary, nor more beyond our comprehenſion. But 
if by conſciouſneſs we perceiv'd any power or 
energy in the will, we muſt know this power ; we 
muſt know its connexion with the effect; we muſt 
| know the ſecret union of ſoul and body, and the 
nature of both theſe ſubſtances ; by which the __ 
is able to — in ſo — inſtances, opon che 
other. | 


Steady, We are not able to move all the organs 
of the body with a like authority ; tho' we cannot 
aſſign any other reaſon, beſides experience, for ſo re- 
markable a difference betwixt one and the other. 
Why has the will an influence over the tongue and 
fingers, and not over the heart or liver? This que- 
tion would never embarraſs us, were we conſcious: 


| of a power in the former caſe, and not in the latter. 


We ſhould, then, - perceive, independent of experi- 
ence, why the authority of will over the organs of 
the body is circumſcrib'd within ſuch particular li- 
mits. Being in that caſe fully acquainted with the 


Ty power or force, by which it operates, we ſhould alſo 


* know, 
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know, why its influence reaches preciſely to * 
— and no farther. 


'A MAN, PEG ſuddenly with a palſy in the leg 
or arm, or who had newly loſt thoſe members, fre- 


quently endeavours, at firſt, to move them, and em- 
ploy them in their uſual offices. Here he is as much 


conſcious of power to command ſuch limbs, as a man 
in perfect health is conſcious of power to actuate any | 
member, which remains in its natural ſtate and condi- | 
tion. But conſciouſneſs never deceives. Conſequently, 
neither in the one caſe nor in the other, are we ever N 


conſcious of any power. We learn the influence of _ 


will from experience alone. And experience only 
| teaches us, how one event conſtantly follows another, 


without inſtructing us in the ſecret connexion, which |, 


binds them together, and renders them inſeparable. 


Thirdly, We learn from anatomy, that the imme- | 
_ diate object of power in voluntary motion, is not the 


member itſelf, which is mov'd, but certain muſcles, | 
| and nerves, and animal ſpirits, and perhaps, ſome- 


thing ſtill more minute and more unknown, thro' | 
which the motion is ſucceſſively propagated, ere it 


reach the member itſelf, whoſe motion is the imme - 
diate object of volition. Can there be a more cer- 


, ration 


tain proof, that the power, by which this whole ope- | 
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ration is perform'd, ſo far from being directly and 
fully known by an inward ſentiment or conſciouſneſo 
is, to the laſt degree, myſterious and unintelligivle ? | 
Here the mind wills a certain event : Immediately, 
another event, unknown to ourſelves, and totally dif- 

ferent from that intended, is produc'd : This event. 
produces another, equally unknown: Till at laſt, 
thro' a Tong ſucceſſion, the deſir d event is produc'd. 
But if the original power were felt, it muſt be known: 
Were it known, its effect muſt alſo bs known; fince 
1 all power is relative to its effect. And vice verſa, if 
dee effect be not known, the power cannot be known 
or ſelt. How, indeed, can we be conſcious of a power 
to move our limbs, when we have no ſuch power; 
but only that to move certain animal ſpirits, Which, 
4 tho” they produce at laſt the motion of cur limbs, 
| | | yet operate in ſuch a manner as is altogether bey ond 
our comprehenſion ? 


We may, therefore, conclude from the whole 11 
hope, without any temerity, tho' with aſſurance; 
that our idea of power is not copy d from any ſenti- 
ment or conſciouſneſs of power within ourſelves, 
when we give riſe to animal motion, or appſy our 
| limbs to their proper uſe and office. That their mo- 
5 1 tion follows the command of the will is a matter 
LS of common experience, like other natural events: 
But the power or energy, by which this is effec..d 
E 6 ">" 
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like that in other natural events, is unknown and in- 
conceivable “. | 


\ SHALL we then aſſert, that we are conſcious of 2 


power or energy in our own minds, when, by an act | 


or command of our will, we raiſe up a new idea, 
fix the mind to a contemplation of it, turn it on all 
fides, and at laſt diſmiſs it for ſome other idea, when 
we think, that we have ſurvey d it with ſufficient ac- 
| curacy? I believe the ſame arguments will prove, 
that even this command of the will gives us no real 
| idea of force or energy. 


| Firſt, It muſt be allow d, that when we know a 
power, we know that very circumſiance in the cauſe, 


e It may be pretended, that the refiſtance, which we meet 
with in bodies, obliging us frequently to exert our force, 
and call up all eur power; this gives us the idea of force, 
and power. Tis this Niſus or ſtrong endeavour, of which we 
are conſcious, that is the original impreffion, from which 
this idea is copy d. But, ſrſt, we attribute power to a vaſt 
number of objects, where we never can ſuppoſe this reſiſt- 
ance or exertion of force to take place: To the ſupreme Be- 


ing, who never meets with any reſiſtance; to the mind in 


its command over its ideas and limbs, in common thinking 
and motion, where the effe follows immediately upon the 
will, without any exertion or ſummoning up of force ; to 
inanimate matter, which is not capable of this ſentiment. 
Secendly, This ſentiment of an endeavour to overcome reſiſt- 
ance has no known connexion with any event: What fol- 
lows it, we know by experience; but could not know it 
& prieri, It muſt, however, be confefſed, that the animal 
 Niſus, which we experience, tho' it can afford no accu- 
rate, preciſe idea of power, enters very much into that 
velgar, inaccurate idea, which is form'd of it, See p. 122. 
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| by which it is enabled to produce the effect: For 
theſe are ſuppos'd to be ſynonimous. We mull, there- 
fore, know both the cauſe and effect, and the re- 
lation betwixt them. But do we pretend to be ac. 
quainted with the nature of the human ſoul and the 
nature of an idea, or the aptitude of the one to pro- 
duce the other? This is a real creation; a producti- 
on of ſomething out of nothing: Which implies a 
power ſo great, that it may ſeem, at firit fight, be- 
'yond the reach of any being, leſs than infinite. At 
leaſt, it muſt be own'd, that ſuch a power is not 
| felt, nor known, nor even conceivable by the mind. 
We only fcel the event, wiz. the exiſtence of an idea, 
conſequent to a command of the will : But the man- 
ner, by which this operation is perform'd; the power, 
by which it is produc'd ; is entirely beyond our com- 
prehenſion. „ 
Secondly, The command of the mind over itſelf is 
limited, as well as its command over the body ; and 
_ theſe limits are not known by reaſon, or any ac- 
quaintance with the nature of the cauſe and ef- 
fect; but only by experience and obſervation, as in 
all other natural events and in the operation of ex- 
ternal objects. Our authority over our ſentiments 
and paſſions is much weaker than that over our ideas "= 
and even the latter authority is circumſcrib'd within 
very narrow bounds. Will any one pretend to aſ- 
fign the ultimate reaſon of theſe limits, or ſhow 
| | 5 -:. 
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Why the power is deficient | in one caſe and not in 
another ? 


Thirdly, This ſelf-command is very different at 
different times. A man in health poſſeſſes more of 
it, than one languiſhing with ſickneſs. We are more 
maſter of our thoughts in the morning than in the 
evening: Faſting, than aſter a full meal. Can we 
give any reaſon for theſe variations, except experi- 
ence? Where then is the power, of which we pre- 
tend to be conſcious ? Is there not here, either in a 
2 ſpiritual, or material ſubſtance, or both, ſome ſecret 


mechaniſm or ſtructure of parts, upon which the ef. | 


ſect depends, and which, being altogether unknown 
to us, renders the power or energy of the will equal- 
ly unknown and incomprehenſible? 


| VotiT10N is ſurely an act of the mind, with which 
we are ſufficiently acquainted. Reflect upon it. 
Conſider it on all fides. Do you find any thing in 
it like this creative power, by which it raiſes from 
nothing a new idea, and by a kind of Fla r, imitates 
the omnipotence of-its maker, if I may be allow'd ſo 
to ſpeak, who call'd forth into exiſtence all the va- . 
rious ſcenes of nature? So far from being conſcious 
of this energy in the will, it requires as certain ex- 
perience, as that of which we are poſſeſſed, to con- 

vince us, that ſuch extraordinary effects do ever 

| reſult from a ſimple act of volition, 


re 
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Tus generality of mankind never find any dif 
culty in accounting for the more common and fami- 
liar operations of nature; ſuch fs the deſcent of 
heavy bodies, the growth of plants, the generation 
of animals, or the nouriſhment of bodies by food ; 
but ſuppoſe, that, in all theſe caſes, they perceive 
the very force and energy of the cauſe, by which it 
is connected with its effeR, and is for ever infallible 
in its operation. They acquire, by long habit, ſuch 
a turn of mind, that, upon the appearance of the = 
' cauſe, they immediately expect with aſſurance its 
uſual attendant, and hardly conceive it poſſible, that 
any other event could reſult from it. : 'Tis only on 


the diſcovery of extraordinary phænomena, ſuch as 


_ earthquakes, peſtilence, and prodigies of any kind. 
that they find themſelves at a loſs to aſſign a proper 
cauſe, and to explain the manner, in which the ef. 

ſect is produc'd by it. Tis uſual for men, in ſuch 
difficulties, to have recourſe to ſome inviſible, intel- 
ligent principle (a), as the immediate cauſe of that 
event, which ſurpriſes them, and which, they think, 
cannot be accounted for from the common powers of 
nature. But philoſophers, who carry their ſcrutiny 
a little farther, immediately perceive, that, even in the 


wmaoſt familiar events, the energy of the cauſe is as un- 


üntelligible as in the moſt extraordinary and unuſual, 
and that we only learn by experience the ſrequent 


(a) Heeg aro 8 
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Cox jvncriox of objecls, without being ever able to 
comprehend any thing like Coxxexiox betwixt 
them. Here then, many philoſophers think them. 
| ſelves oblig'd by reaſon to have recourſe, on all oc. 
caſions, to the ſame principle, which the vulgar ne. 
ver appeal to but in caſes, that appear miraculous and 


ſupernatural. They acknowlege mind and intelli. gi 
gence to be, not only the ultimate and original cauſe | 


of all things, but the immediate and ſole cauſe of 
every event, which appears in nature. They pretend, 


that thoſe objects, which are commonly denominated |\ 


| cauſes, are in reality nothing but occafiens ; and that 
the true and direct principle of every effect is not 
any power or force in nature, but a voli:ion of the 


| fupreme Being, who wi:ls, that ſuch particular ob- 


| je&s ſhould, for ever, be conjoin'd with each other. 
' Inſtead of ſaying, that one billiard-ball moves an- 
other, by a force, which it has Ceriv'd from the au- 
| thor of nature; tis the Deity Himſelf, they ſay, who, 
by a particular volition, moves the ſecond ball, be- 
ing determin'd to this operation by the impulſe of 
the firſt ball; in conſequence of thoſe general laws, 
which he has laid down to himſelf in the govern- 
ment of the univerſe. But philoſophers, advancing 
ſtill in their enquiries, diſcover, that, as we are to- 
tally ignorant of the power, on which depends the 
mutual operation of bodies, we are no leſs ignorant of 
that power, on which depends the operation of mind 
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on body, or of body on mind; nor are we able, either 
from our ſenſes or conſciouſneſs, to aſſign the ultimate 


principle, in one caſe more than in the other. The 


ſame ignorance, therefore, reduces them to the ſame 


concluſion. They aſſert, that the Deity is the imme- 


"diate cauſe of the union betwixt ſoul and body, and 


that they are not the organs of ſenſe, which, being agi- 
tated by external objects, produce ſenſations in the 


mind; but. that tis a particular volition of our om- 


nipotent maker, which excites ſuch a ſenſation, in 
conſequence of ſuch a motion in the organ. In like 
"manner, it is not any energy in the will, that pro- 
"duces local motion in our members: Tis God him 
ſelf, who is pleas'd to ſecond our will, in itſelf impo- 
tent, and to command that motion, which we erro- 
veoully attribute to our on power and efficacy. Nor 
do philoſophers ſtop at this concluſion. They ſome- 
times extend the ſame inference to the mind itſelf, in 
its internal operations. Our mental viſion or con- 
ception of ideas is nothing but a revelation made to 
us by our maker. When we voluntarily turn our 
 _ thoughts to any object, and raiſe up its image in the 
fancy ; it is not the will, which creates that idea: 


Tis the ut iverſal Creator of all things, who diſco- 


vers it to the mind, and renders i it preſent to us. 


Tuus, according to 1 Aden every thing 
is full of God. Not contented: with the principle, 
| that 
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that nothing exiſts but by his will, that nothing poſ. 
ſeſſes any power but by his conceſlion : They rob 
nature, and all created beings of every power, in or. 
der to render their dependance on the Deity ſtill mo. e 
ſenſible and immediate. They conſider not, that by 
this theory they diminiſh, inſtead of magnifying, the 
grandeur of thoſe attributes, which they affect ſo 
much to celebrate. It argues ſurely more power in 
the Deity to delegate a certain degree of power to 
* inferior creatures, than to operate every thipg by his 


own immediate volition. It argues more wiſdom to | 


contrive at firſt the fabric of the world with ſuch per. 


fea foreſight, that, of- itſelf, and by its proper ope- | | 
ration, it may ſerve all the purpoſes of providence, 


than if the great Creator were oblig'd every moment 
to adjuſt its parts, and animate by his breath all the 
wheels of that ſtupendous machine. 


ur if we would have a more philoſophical eon · 
futation of this theory, perhaps the two following 5 
reſlections may ſuffice. 


Firſt, It 3 to . that this theory, of the uni- 
verſal energy and operation of the ſupreme Being, is 
too bold ever to carry convidtion with it to a man, 

who is ſufficiently appriz d of the weakneſs of hu- 

man reaſon, and the narrow limits, to which it is 
confn'd in all its operations. Tho' the chain of ar- 
| | guments, 
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| guments, which conduct to it, were ever io logical, 
there muſt ariſe a ſtrong ſuſpicion, if not an abſo- 
lute aſſurance, that it has carry'd us quite beyond 
the reach of our faculties, when it leads to conciu- 
. fions ſo extraordinary, and ſo remote from common 
life and experience. We are got iato ſairy land, 
long ere we have reach'd the laſt ſteps of our theory; 
and there we have no reaſon to truſt our common 
methods of argument, or thiok that our uſual an- 
logies and probabilities have any authority. Ous 
lige is too ſhort to fathom ſuch immenſe abyſſes. 
And however we may flatter ourſelves, that we are 
guided in every ſtep, xvhich we take, by a kind of ve- 
riſimilitude and experience; we may be aſſur'd, that 
this faney d experience has no authority when we thus 
apply it to ſubje ds, that lie entirely out of the ſphere 
of experience. But on this we ſhall have occaſion | 
to touch afterwards * 


Second, cannot | perceive any force in the argu- 
ments, on which this theory is founded. We are 
ignorant, 'tis true, of the manner, in which bodies 
operate on each other : Their force or energy is en- 
 lirely incomprehenſible, But are we not equally ig- 
norant of the manner or force, by which a mind, 
even the ſupreme mind, operates either on itſelf or 
on body? Whence, I beſeech you, do we acquire 
* Eſſay XII. 
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any iden of it? We have no ſentiment or conſciouf. 
neſs of this power in ourſelves : We have no idea of 
the ſupreme Being but what we learn from reflection 
on our own faculties. Were our ignorance, there. 
fore, a good reaſon for rejecting any thing, we ſhould 
de led into that principle of denying all energy in 
the ſopreme Being as much as in the groſſeſt matter. 
We ſurely comprehend as little the operations of 
one as of the other. Is it more difficult to conceive, 
that motion may ariſe from impulſe, than that it may 
ariſe from volition ? All we know i is our r profound. 
ignorance in both caſes t. ub 


PART 


4 | + Ineed not examine at le the vit inertia which is ſo 
"much talk'd of in the new phi fophy, and which is aſcrib'd 
to matter. We find by experience, that a body at reſt or in 
motion continues for ever in its preſent ſtate, till put from 
it by ſome new cauſe: And that a body impell'd takes as 
much motion from the impelling body as it acquires itſelf, 
Theſe are facts. When we call this a vis inertiæ, we only 
mark theſe facts, without pretending to have any idea of the 
inert power; in the ſame manner as when we talk of gra- 
vity, we mean certain effects, without comprehending that 
active power: It was never the meaning of fir Iſaac New- 
ton to rob ſecond cauſes of all force or energy; tho' ſome of 
his followers have endeavour'd to eſtabliſh that theory upon 
his authority. On the contrary that great philoſopher had 
recourſe to an etherial active fluid to explain his univerſal at- 
traction; tho' he was ſo cautious and modeſt as to allow, 
that it was a mere hypotheſis, not to be infiſted on, without 
more experiments. I muſt confeſs, that there is ſomething 
in the fate of opinions a little extraordinary. Des-Cartes in- 
ſinuated that doctrine of the univerſal and ſole efficacy of the 
deity, withcut inſiſting on it. Malebranche and other Carte- 
* made it the foundation of all their un. It had, 
how- 
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PART II. 


Bur to haſten to a concluſion of this argument, 


which is already drawn out to too great a length: 
We have ſought, in vain, for an idea of power or ne- 


ceſſary connexion in all the ſources, from which we 
could ſuppoſe it to be deriv'd. It appears, that, in 
ſingle ioſtances of the operation of bodies, we never 
can, by our utmoſt ſcrutiny, diſcover any thing but 


one event following another ; without being able 


to comprehend any force or power, by which the 
cauſe operates, or any connexion betwixt it and its 
| ſuppos'd effect. The ſame difficulty occurs in con- 
templating the operations of mind on body; where 
we obſerve the motion of the latter to follow upon 
the volition of the former ; but are not able to obſerve 


nor conceive the tye, which binds together the mo- 


tion and volition, or the energy, by which the mind b 


produces this effect. The authority of the will over 
our own faculties and ideas is not a whit more com- 


prehenſible : So that upon the whole, there appears 


not, thro? all nature, any one inſtance of connexion, 


which is conceivable by us. All events ſeem en- 
tirely looſe and ſeparate. One event follows ano- 


ther; 


however, no 96 in England. 1 Clarke, and Cud- 
worth, never ſo much as take notice of it, but ſuppoſed all 
along, that matter has a real, tho* ſubordinate and deriv'd 
power, By what means has it become ſo prevalent among | 
our modern * ? 


<q an 


| 
| 
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ther; but we never can obſerve any tye betwixt 

them. They ſeem conjoin d, but never connefed. And 
as we can have no idea of any thing. which never 
 appear'd to our outward ſenſe or inward ſentiment, 

the neceſſary concluſion cem to be, that we have no 
idea of connexion or power at all, and that theſe 
words are abſolutely without any meaning, when 
employ'd either in philoſophical CT, or com- 
mon life. | 


lou there fill remains | one method of avoiding 
8 this concluſion, and one ſource, which we have not yet 


examin'd. When any natural object or event is pre- 


ſented, tis impoſlible for us, by any ſagacity or pe- 
netration, to diſcover, or even conjecture, without 
experience, what event will reſult from it, or to car- 
ry our foreſight beyond that object, which is im- 
mediately preſent to the memory and ſenſes. Even 
after one inſtance or experiment, where we have ob- 
ſerv'd a particular event to follow upon another, we 
are not intitled to form a general rule, or foretel 


Y what will happen in like caſes ; it being juſtly eſ- 


teem'd an unpardonable temerity to judge of the 

whole courſe of nature from one ſingle experiment, 
| however accurate or certain. But when one parti- 
_ cular ſpecies of event has always, in all inftances, 
been conjoin'd with another, we make no longer 
any ſcruple to foretel the one upon the appearance of 
the 


% 
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the other, and to employ that reaſoning, which can 


alone aſſure us of any matter of fact or exiſtence. We 
then call the one object, Cauſe; and the other, Efe#. 
We ſuppoſe, that there is ſome connexion betwixt 


them ; ſome power in the one, by which it infallibly 


produces the other, and operates with the greateſt 
certainty and ſtrongoſt neceſlity. oy 


IT appears, then, that this idea of a neceſſary con- 
nexion amongſt events ariſes from a number of 


ſimilar inſtances, which occur, of the conſtagt 


| conjunction of theſe events; nor can that idea ever be 
ſeuggeſted by any one of theſe inſtances, ſurvey d in 
all poflible lights and poſitions. But there is nothing 
in a number of inſtances, different from every ſingle 
inſtance, which is ſuppos'd to be exactly ſimilar; ex- 
cept only, that after a repetition of ſimilar inſtances, 


the mind is carry'd by habit, upon the appearance 
of one event, to expect its uſual attendant, and to 
believe, that it will cxiſt. This connexion, there- 


fore, which we ee in the mind, or cuſtomary tran- 


tion of the imagination from one object to its uſual 
attendant, is the ſentiment or impreſſion, from which 
we form the idea of power or neceſſary connexion, 
Nothing farther is in the caſe. Contemplate the ſub- 


ject on all ſides, you will never find any other origin 
of this idea. This is the ſole difference betwixt one 


 inflance, from which we never can receive the idea 


of 


50 
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of connexion, and a number of ſimilar inſtances, by 


which it is ſuggeſted. The firſt time a man ſaw the 
communication of motion by impulſe, as by the 


| ſhock of two billiard-balls, he could not pronounce 


that the one event was connefed; but only that it was 


| conjoin'd with the other. After he has obſerv'd ſe- 
veral inſtances of this nature, he then pronounces 
chem to be conneded. What alteration has bappen'd 

to give riſe to this new idea of comexion? Nothing 
but that he now. feels theſe events to be connected in 


his imagination, and can readily ſoretel the exiſtence 


of one from the appearance of the other. When 
wie ſay, therefore, that one object is connected with 
Another, we mean only, that they have acquir'd a 
TE connexion in our thoughts, and give riſe to this in- 

ference, by which they become proofs of each other”, 
- exiſtence. A concluſion, which is ſomewhat extra- 


ordigary ; but which ſeems founded on ſufficient evi- 


dence. Nor will its evidence be weakned by any. 
general diffidence of the underſtanding, or ſceptical 


ſuſpicion concerning every concluſion, which is new 


and extraordinary. No, concluſions can be more 


| agreeable to ſcepticiſm than ſuch as make diſcove- 


ries concerning the weakneſs and narrow limits of 


; human reaſon and cagaciy. 


Av what fronger inſtance can be produc'd of 


the ſurprizing ignorance and weakneſs of the under- 
> _ ſtanding, 
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landing. than the preſent? For ſurely, if there he 

any relation among obje&s, which it imports us to 
know perſectly, tis that of cauſe and effect. On 
this are ſounded all our reaſonings concerning mat- 

1 =. of fact or exiſtence. By means of it alone we at- 

tain any aſſurance concerning objects, which are re- 

| | mov'd from the preſent teſtimony of our memory and 

ſenſes. The only immediate utility of all ſciences is 

* to teach us, how to controul and regulate future 

erents by their cauſes. Our thoughts and enquiries 

1 are, therefore, every moment employ'd about this 
| relation. And yet ſo imperfect are the ideas which 
ve form concerning it, that 'tis impoſſible to give 
any juſt definition of cauſe, except what is drawn 
| from ſome thing extraneous and foreign to it. Si- 
milar objects are always conjoin'd with fimilar. Of 
this we have experience. Suitable to this experi- 

| ence, therefore, we may define a cauſe to be an o0b- - 

j ect, fell d by another, and cubere all the object, fi- 

'| mailar to the firſt, are follew'd by objects, ſimilar to the 

E | ſecond: Or in other words, where, if the firſt object had 

| | wot been, the ſecond never had exifled. The appear. | 

ance of a cauſe always conveys the mind, by a cuſ- 

| tomary tranſition, to the idea of the effect. Of this 

| i alſo we have experience. We may, therefore, ſuit- 

| ableto this experience, form another definition of 

cauſe, and call it, an object, follow'd by another, and 

Whoſe appearance always conveys the thought to that 

i I. - | F other. 
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| other. But thoꝰ both theſe definitions be drawn from | 
circumſtances, foreign to the cauſe, we cannot remedy 

this inconvenience, or attain any more perfect defi- 

- nition, which may point out that circumſtanee in the 
| cauſe, which gives it a connexion with its effect. We 
| have no idea of this connexion ; nor even any diſ- 
tinct notion what it is we deſire to know, when we 
endeavour at a conception of it. We ſay, for in- 
ſtance, that the vibration of this ring is the cauſe | 
of this particular ſound. But what do we mean by 


that affirmation? We either mean, that this vibration | 
is follow'd by this found, and that all ſimilar vibration 


have been follow'd by fimilar ſounds : Or, that this vi- 
| bration is follow'd by this ſound, and that upon the ab. 
pearance of one, the mind anticipates the ſenſes, and 
forms immediately an idea of the other. We may con- 
ſider the relation of cauſe and effect in either of 
theſe two Fm ; bat beyond theſe, we have no idea 
. 
To 
According to theſe explications and definitions, the idea EE 
of power is relative as much as that of cauſe; and both have 


a reference to an effect, or ſome other event conſtantly con- 


join'd with the former. When we conſider the unknown 
circumſtance of an object, by which the degree or quantity 
of its effect is fixt and determin'd, we call that its power: 
And accordingly, tis allow'd by all philoſophers, that the 
effect is the meaſure of the power. But if they had any 


idea of power, as it is in itſelf, why could not they meaſure 


it in itſelf ? The diſpute, whether the force of a body in 
motion be as its velocity or the ſquare of its velocity ; this 
diſpute, 1 ſay, needed not be decided by comparing mo 


EP: 


a {| 


ideas are very uncertain and confus'd. | 
external bodies in motion without the ſentiment of a Niſzs 
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To recapitulate, therefore, the reaſonings of this 


eſſay: Every idea is copy d from ſome preceding im- 


preſſion or ſentiment ; and where we cannot find any 


impreſſion, we may be certain that there is no idea. In 
all ſingle inſtances of the operation of bodies or minds, 
| there is nothing that produces any impreſſion, nor 


conſequently can ſuggeſt any idea, of power or ne- 
ceſſary connexion. But when many uniform inſtances 


appear, and the ſame objeR is always follow'd by 
| the ſame event; we then begin to entertain the no- 


tion of cauſe and connexion. We then feel a new 


ſentiment or impreſſion, wiz. a cuſtomary connexion 


ſects in equal or unequal times; but by a direct menſura- 
tion and compariſon. 1 

As to the frequent uſe of the words, Force, Power, Ener- 
gy, Sc. which every where occur in common converſation, 
as well as in philoſophy ; that is no proof, that we are ac- 
quainted, in any inſtance, with the connecting principle be- 
twixt cauſe and effect, or can account ultimately for the pro- 
duction of one thing by another. Theſe words, as commonly 
us'd, have very looſe meanings, annex*'d to them; and their 


No animal can put 


or endeavour ; and every animal has a ſentiment or feeling 


| from the ſtroke or blow of an external object, that is in 5 


motion. Theſe ſenſations, which are merely animal, and 
from which we can @ priori draw no inference, we are apt to 


mransſer to inanimate objects, and to ſuppoſe, that they have 


ſome ſuch feelings, whenever they transfer or receive mo- 
tion.. With regard to energies, which are cxerted, without 


our annexing to them any idea of communicated motion, we 
conſider only the conſtant experienc'd conjunction of the 
events; and as we feel a cuſtomary connexion bet ixt the 
ideas, we transfer that feeling to ibe objects; as nothing is 


mere uſuai than to api ly to external bodies every internal 
ſenſation, which they occation. | | 


T3 - in 
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in the thought or imagination betwixt one object and 


its uſual attendant ; and this ſentiment is the original 


of that idea which we ſeek for. For as this idea 
| ariſes from a number of ſimilar inſtances, and not 


from any ſingle inſtance; it muſt ariſe from that cir- 
cumſtance, in which the number of inſlances differ 
from every individual inſtance. But this cuſtomary 


connexion or tranſition of the imagination is the only 


circumſtance, in which they differ. In every other 
particular they are alike. The firſt inſtance which 


we ſaw of motion, communicated by the ſhock of 


two billiard balls (to return to this obvious inſtance) 


| is exactly ſimilar to any inſtance that may, at preſent, 


occur to us; except only, that we could not, at 
firſt, infer one event from the other; which we are 
enabled to do at preſent, after ſo long a courſe of 


uniform experience. I know not, if the reader will 
readily apprehend this reaſoning. I am afraid, that, 


| ſhould I multiply words about it, or throw it into a 


greater variety of lights, it would only become more 


| obſcure and intricate. - In all abſtract reaſonings, 
there is one point of view, which, if we can happily. 


hit, we ſhall go farther towards illuſtrating the ſub- 


ject, than by all the eloquence and copious expreſſion | 
in the world. This we ſhould endeavour to attain, | 


and reſerve the flowers of rhetoric for ſubjects, which 
are more adapted to them. 


ESSAY 


* 
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of LIBERTY and NecEessSITY. 


PART IL. 


Tr might reaſonably be expected, in queſtions, | 
1 which have been canvaſs'd and diſputed with 
great eagerneſs fince the firſt origin of ſcience and 
philoſophy, that the meaning of all the terms, at 
leaſt, ſhould have been agreed upon among the diſ- 
putants; and our enquiries, in the courſe of two 
' thouſand years, been able to paſs from words to the 
true and real ſubje& of the controverſy. For how 
- eaſy may it ſeem to give exact definitions of the 


terms employ'd in reaſoning, and make theſe defi- 


- nitions, not the mere ſound of words, the object of 


future ſcrutiny and examination? But if we conſider 


the matter more narrowly, we ſhall be apt to draw a 
quite oppoſite concluſion. From that circumſtance 


alone, that a controverſy has been long kept on foot, 
em RE 5 — _ 
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and remains ſtill undecided, we may preſume, as 
there is ſome ambiguity in the expreſſion, and that 
the diſputants affix different ideas to the terms em- 
ploy'd in the controverſy. For as the faculties of 
| the ſoul are ſuppos'd to be naturally alike in every 
individual; otherwiſe nothing could be more fruit. 
| lefs than to reaſon or diſpute together; twere impoſ- 
ſible, if men affix the ſame ideas to their terms, that 


they could ſo long form different opinions of the = 


ſame ſubje&; eſpecially when they communicate 
their views, and each party turn themſelves on all 
ſides, in ſearch of arguments, which may give them 


the victory over their antagoniſts. *Tis true; if men 
attempt the diſcuſſion of queſtions, which lie entirely 


beyond the reach of human capacity, ſuch as thoſe 


concerning the origin of worlds, or the ceconomy of 
the intellectual ſyſtem or region of ſpirits, they may 
long beat the air in their fruitleſs conteſts, and never 
arrive xt any determinate concluſion. But if the que- 
| lion regard any ſubject of common life and exe - 
- rience; nothing, one would think, could preſerve _ 
| the diſpute ſo long undecided, but ſome ambiguous = 


expreſſions, which keep the antagoniſts ' till at a di- 


ſtance, and hinder them from grappling with each 


Tuis has been the caſe in the long diſputed que- 
| _ ftiop m_—_—_— and neceflity ; and to ſo re- 
markable 
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markable a degree, that, if I be not much miſtaken, 


we ſhall find all mankind, both learned and ignorant, 


to have been always of the ſame opinion with regard 
to that ſubject, and that a few intelligible definitions 

| would immediately have put an end to the whole con- 
troverſy. I own, that this diſpute has been ſo much 
canvaſs' d on all hands, and has led philoſophers into 

| ſuch a labyrinth of obſcure ſophiſtry, that tis no 
wonder, if a ſenſible and polite reader indulge his 

| eaſe ſo far as to turn a deaf ear to the propoſal of 


ſuch a queſtion, from which he can expect neither 


inſtruction nor entertainment. But the ſtate of the 
argument here propoſed may, perhaps, ſerve to re- 
new his attention; as it has more novelty, promiſes, | 
35 at leaſt, ſome deciſion of the controverſy, and will 


not much diſturb his caſe, by any intricate or obſcure : 
reaſoning, 


I nor, therefore, to make appear, that all men 
have ever agreed in the doctrines both of neceflity 
and of liberty, according to any reaſonable ſenſe, 


which can be put on theſe expreſſions ; and that the 
| whole controverſy has hitherto turn'd merely upon 
words, We ſhall begin with examining the doctrine 


of . 


"Tis univerſally a!low'd, that matter, in all its 


operations, is actuated by a neceſſary force, and that 


FA every 
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every effect is ſo preciſely determin'd by the nature 


and energy of its cauſe, that no other effect, in ſuch 
particular circumſtances, could poſſibly have reſulted 
from the operation of that cauſe. The degree and 
direction of every motion is, by the laws of nature, 
preſcrib'd with ſuch exactneſs, that a living creature | 
may as ſoon ariſe from the ſhock of two bodies, 25 | 

motion in any other degree or direction, than what 
is actually produc'd by it. Would we, therefore, 
form a jaſt and preciſe idea of neceſſity, we muſt con- : 
| ſider, whence that idea ariſes, when | we e apply i it to 

the * of bodies. 5 


16 hams li that, if al the ſcenes of nature 
were ſhifted continually in ſuch a manner, that no 
two events bore any reſemblance to each other, but 

| every object was entirely new, without any ſimilitude 
to whatever had been ſzen before, we ſhould never, 
in that caſe, have attain'd the leaſt idea of neceſſity, 
or of a connexion amongſt theſe objects. We might 


| fay, upon ſuch a ſuppoſition, that one object ©: 


| event has follow'd another; not that one was produc'd 
by the other. The relation of cauſe and effect muſt 

be utterly unknown to mankind. Inference and rea- 
ſoning concerning the operations of nature would, 
from that moment, be at an end; and the memory 
and ſenſes remain the only canals, by which the 
knowlege of avy real exillence could poſſibly have 
. acceſs 
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acceſs to the mind. Our idea, therefore, of neceſ- 
firy and cauſation ariſes entirely from that uniformi- 


ty, obſervable in the operations of nature; where 
| fimilar objects are conſtantly conjoin'd together, and 


the mind is determin d. by cuſtom to infer the one 
from the appearance of-the.other. Theſe two cir- 


we aſcribe to matter. Beyond the conſtant conjunc- 
tion of ſimilar objects, and the conſequent inference 


from one to the other, we have no notion of any 
_—_ or connexion. | | 


allow'd, without any doubt or heſitation, that theſe 
two circumſtances take place in the voluntary actions 
of men, and in the operations of the mind; it muſt 
follow, that all mankind have ever agreed in the 
doqctrine of neceſſity, and that they have hitherto 
| n _ for not OT Ta each other. 


914-6: ' 
* 


5 i * e of milar wa ; we may rolly N 


ſatisfy. ourſelves by the following conſiderations. It 


is, univerſally: acknowleg'd, that, there is a great 


uniformity. amongſt the actions of men, in all na. 


tions and ages, and that human nature remains ſtill 
the ſame, in its principles and operations. The ſame 


motives produce always the ſame actions: The ame 5 
ITY F 5 events 


cumſtances form the whole of that neceſſity, which 


| 
| 
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events follow from the fame cauſes. Ambition, 


avatice, ſelf. love, vanity, friendſhip, generofity, 


public ſpirit; theſe paſſions, mix'd in vations de. 


E grees, and diftributed thro? ſociety, have been, from 
the beginning of the world, and til! are, the ſources 


of all the actions and enterprizes, which have ever 


deen obſerv'd amongſt mankind. Would you know 
the ſentiments, inclinations, and courſe of life of the © 


Greeks and Romans ? Stady well the temper and 


| ations of the French and Engliſh. You cannot be 

much miſtaken in transferring to the former moſt of 

che obſervations, which you have made with regard 

to the latter. Mankind are ſo much the ſame, in all 

times and places, that hiſtory informs us of nothing 

| only to diſcover the conſtant and univerſal principles 
of human nature, by ſhewing men in all varieties or 
_ circumſtances and ſituations, and furniſhing us with 
materials, from which we may form our obſervati- 
ons, and become acquainted with the regular ſprings 

of human actien and behaviour. Theſe records of 

| wars, intrigues, faCtions, and revolutions, are ſo many 

collections of experiments, by which the politician 

or moral philoſopher fixes the principles of his ſci- 

| ence; in the ſame manner as the phyſician. or natura! 

| philoſopher becomes acquainted with the nature of 

plants, minerals, and other external objects, by the 

experiments; which he forms concerning them. Nor 


3 Are 


' miracles and prodigies. And if we would explode 
any forgery in hiſtory, we cannot make uſe of a more 
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are the earth, water, and other elements, examin'd 
by Ariſtotle, and Hippocrates, more like to thoſe, which. 
at preſent lie under our obſervation, than the men, 
deſcrib'd by Polybius and Tacitus, are to » aſs who 
now govern the world. 


 SHouULD a traveller returning from a far country, : 


bring us an account of men, entirely different from 


any, with whom we were ever acquainted ; men, who 


were entirely diveſted of avarice, ambition, or re- 
venge; who knew no pleaſure but friendſhip, gene- 
_ rofity, and public ſpirit ; we ſhould immediately, from 


theſe circumſtances, detect the falſhood, and prove 
him a liar, with the ſame certainty as if he had ſtuffd 
his narration with ftories of centaurs and dragons, 


convincing argument, than to prove, that the actions, 


aſerib'd to any perſon, are directly contrary to the 


courſe of nature, and that no human motives, in 


 fach circumſtances, could ever induce him to ſuch a 
conduct. The veracity of Quintus Curtiss is as ſuſ- 
picious, when he deſcribes the ſupernatural courage 


of Alexander, by which he was hurry'd on fingly to 


attack multitudes, as when he deſcribes his ſaperna- 
tural force and activity, by which he was able to re- 


fiſt them. So readily and univerſally do we acknow- 
lege a uniformity in human motives and actions as well 
as in the operations of * | 


_ Henxca 
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Hz NR likewiſe the benefit of that experience, 
 acquir'd by long life and a variety of buſineſs and 
company, in order to inſtruct us in the principles of 
human nature, and regulate our future conduct, as 
well as ſpeculation. By means of this guide, we 
mount up to the knowlege of mens inclinations 
and motives, from their actions, expreſſions, and 
even geſtures ; and again, deſcend to the interpreta- 
tion of their actions from the knowlege of their 
motives and inclinations. The general obſervations, 


| treaſur'd up by a courſe of practice and experience, 
give us the clue of human nature, and teach us to 
unravel all its labyrinths and intricacies. Pretexts 


and appearances no longer deceive us. Public de- 


clarations paſs for the ſpecious colouring of a cauſe. 
And tho' virtue and honour be allow'd their proper 


weight and authority, that perfect diſintereſtedneſs, 
ſo often pretended, is never expecled in multitude; 
and parties; ſeldom ia their leaders; and ſcarcely 
even in individuals of any rank or ſtation. But were 


there no uniformity in human actions, and were ; 
every experiment which we could form of this kind 


irregular and anomolous, it were impoſſible to collect 


any general obſervations concerning mankind ; and 


no experience, however accurately digeſted by re- 


flection, would ever ſerve to any purpoſe. Why is 


the antient huſbandman more ſkilful in his calling 
than the young beginner, but becauſe there is a cer- 


5 


tain 
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tain uniformity in the operation of the ſun, rain, and 


earth, towards the production of vegetables; and 
experience teaches the old practitioner the rules, by 


which this operation is govern'd and directed? 


Ws muſt not, however, expect, that this unifor- 


mity of human actions ſhould be carry'd ſuch a 
- length, as that all men in the ſame circumſtances, 
ſhould always act preciſely in the ſame manner, with- 
out any allowance for the diverſity of characters, 


prejudices, and opinions. Such a uniformity, in every 


particular, is found in no part of nature. On the 
contrary, from obſerving the variety of conduct and 
behaviour in different men, we are enabled to form a 
greater variety of rules and maxims, which ſtill ſup- 
poſe a degree of uniformity and regularity. y. 


Ak the manners of men different in different ages 


and countries? We learn thence the great force of 
cuſtom and education, which mould the human mind 
from its infancy, and form it into a fix d and eftabliſh'd 


character. Is the behaviour and conduct of the one 


ſex very unlike that of the other? "Tis from thence 


we become acquainted with the different characters, 


which nature has impreſs'd upon the ſexes, and 
which ſhe preſerves with conſtancy and regularity 
Are the actions of the ſame perſon much diverſify'd 
in the different periods of his life, from infancy to old 


age ? 
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age? This affords room for many general obſerva- 


tions concerning the gradual change of our ſenti- 


ments and inclinations, and the different maxims, 


which prevail in the different ages of human crea- 
tures. Even the characters which are peculiar to 
each individual, have a conſtancy and uniformity in 


their influence, otherwiſe our acquaintance with the 
perſons, and our obſervation of their conduct could | 
never teach us their diſpoſitions, nor ſerve to dire& | 


ur it poſible to find ſome actions, which 
| ſeem to have no regular or uniform connexion with 


any known motives, and are exceptions to all the 


- meaſures of conduct. which have ever been eſtabliſh'd 
for the government of men. But if we would wil- 
' lingly know, what judgment ſhould be form'd of 
ſach irregular and extraordinary ations ; we may 
conſider the ſentiments that are commonly enter- 
tain'd with regard to thoſe irregular events, which 
appear in the courſe of nature, and the operations 
of external objects. All cauſes are not conjoin'd to 
their uſual effects, with like conſtancy and unifor- 
mity. An artificer, who handles only dead matter, 


may be diſappointed of his ſcope and aim as well as | 
the politician, who direct the conduct of ſenfible and 


— 


T 5 
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Tux vulgar, who take things according to their 


fiſt appearance, attribute the uncertainty of events 


to ſuch an uncertainty in the cauſes as makes the lat- 
ter often fail of their uſual influence; tho' they meet 


with no obſtacle nor impediment in their operation. 


But philoſophers, obſerving, that almoſt in every part 
of nature there is contain'd a vaſt variety of ſprings 
and principles, which are hid, by reaſon of their mi- 
nuteneſs or remoteneſs, find, that tis at leaſt poſſible 


the contrariety of events may not proceed from any 


contingency in the cauſe, but from the ſecret ope- 


ration of contrary cauſes. This poſſibility is con- 
verted into certainty by farther obſervation, when 


they remark, that, upon an exact ſcrutiny, a con- 
trariety of effects always betrays a contra iety of 
cauſes, and proceeds from their mutual hindrance 


and oppoſition, A peaſant can give no better rea- 


ſon for the ſtopping of any clock or watch than to 
ſay that it commonly does not go right : But an ar- 
tizan eaſily perceives, that the ſame force in the ſpring 
or pendulum has always the ſame influence on the 


wheels; but fails of its uſual effect, perhaps by rea- 
fon of a grain of duſt, which puts a ſtop to the whole 
movement. From the obſervation of ſeveral parallel 
| joſtances, philoſophers form a maxim, that the con- 
TH nexion betwixt all cauſes and effects is equally neceſ- 
ſary, and that its ſeeming uncertainty in ſome in- 
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| ſtances proceeds from * ſecret oppoſition o of con 
_ ray cauſes. 


'Tavs for inſtance, in the human body, when the 
uſual ſymptoms of health or fickneſs diſappoint our 
expectations; when medicines operate not with their 


wonted powers; when irregular events follow from 
any particular cauſes ; the philoſopher and Phyſician 
are not ſurpriz d at the matter, nor are ever tempted 
do deny, in general, the neceſſity and uniformity of 


thoſe principles, by which the animal economy is 


condufted. They know, that a human body is a | 


a mighty complicated machine: That many ſecret 
powers lurk in it, which are altogether beyond our 


8 comprehenſion: That to us it muſt often appear very 5 


uncertain in its operations: And that therefore the 
irregular events, which outwardly diſcover them- 


| ſelves, can be no proof, that the laws of nature are 
not obſerv'd with the greateſt ſtrictneſs and regula- 


rity in its internal . and government. 


Tur philoſopher, if he be conſiſtent, muſt apply 


the ſame reaſonings to the actions and volitions of 
intelligent agents. The moſt Irregular and unex- 


| peted reſolutions of men may frequently be ac- 1 
counted for by thoſe who know every particular cir- 
cumſtance of their character and ſituation. A perſon 


| of anobliging diſpoſition gives a peeviſh anſwer: 


But 
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But he has the tooth - ake, or has not din'd. A ſtu- 
pid fellow diſcovers an uncommon alacrity in his 
carriage: But he has met with a ſudden piece of 
|  good-fortune. Or even when an action, as ſome- 

| times happens, cannot be particularly accounted for, 
either by the perſon bhimſelf or by others; we know, 
in general, that the characters of men are, to a cer. | 


tain degree, inconſtant and irregular. This is, in Hh 
manner, the conſtant character of human nature; 
tho' it be applicable, in a more particular manner, to 


ſome perſons, who have no fix'd rule for their con- 
duct, but proceed in a continu'd courſe of caprice 
uud inconſtancy. The internal principles and mo- 
tives may operate in a uniform manner, notwith- 


ſtanding theſe ſeeming irregularities; in the ſame 


| manner as the winds, rain, clouds, and other varia- 
tions of the weather are ſuppos'd to be govern'd by 


ſteady principles; tho? not cafily 3 by hu- 


man peer and 9 


Tuvs it appears, not wy that che conjunQion 


| betwixt motives and voluntary actions is as regular 


and uniform, as chat betwixt the cauſe and effect in 
any part of nature; but alſo that this regular con- 


2 junction has been univerſally acknowleg'd amongſt 


mankind, and has never been the ſubject of diſpute, 
either in philoſophy or common life. Now as it is 


from paſt e that we draw all inferences 


concerning 
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concerning the future, and as we conclude, that ob. 
jeQs will always be conjoin'd together, which we find 
always to have been conjoin'd ; it may ſeem ſuper. 
flaous to prove, that this experienc'd uniformity in 
human actions isthe ſource of all the inferexces,which | 
we form concerning them. But in order to throw 
the argument into a greater variety of lights, we ſhall 
alſo inſiſt, tho! briefly, on this latter topic. 


Tux mutual dependance of men is fo great, in 
all ſocieties, that ſcarce any human action is en- 
tirely compleat in itſelf, or is perform'd without ſome 
reference to the actions of others, which are requi- 
ſite to make it anſwer fully the intention of the agent. 
The pooreſt artificer, who labours alone, expecis at 


leaſt the protection of the magiſtrate, to enſure the 


_ enjoyment of the fruits of his labour. He alſo ex. 
pects, that, when he carries his goods to market, and 
offers them at a reaſonable price, he ſhall find buyers; 
and ſhall be able, by the money he acquires, to en- 
gage others to ſupply him with thoſe commodities, 
which are requiſite for his ſubſiſtence. In propor- 
tion as mens dealings are more extenſive, and their 


| Irtercourſe with others more complicated, they al- 


ways comprehend, in their ſchemes of life, a greater 
variety of voluntary actions, which they expect, 

from their proper motives, to co-operate: with their 
own. la all theſe concluſions, they take their mea- 
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ſures from paſt experience, in the ſame manner as in 
their reaſonings concerning external objects; and 
lirmly believe, that men, as well as all the elements, 
are to continue, in their operations, the ſame, which 
they have ever found them. A manufacturer reckons 
vpon the labour of his ſervants, for the execution of 
any work, as much as upon the tools, which he em- 
| ploys, and would be equally furpriz'd, in the one 
_ Caſe, were his expectations diſappointed, as in the 
reaſoning concerning the actions of others enters ſo 
much into human life, that no man, while awake, is 
| ever a moment without employing it. Have we not 
|  noaſan, therefore, to aflitm, that all mankind have al- 
vays agreed in the doctrine of neceſſty, according to 
the foregoing definition and explication of it? 


Noa have philoſophers ever entertain'd a different 
opinion from the people in this particular. For not 
to mention, that almoſtevery action of their life ſup- 
poſes that opinion; there are even few of the ſpeco- 
lative parts of learning, to which it is not eſſential. 
What would become of 4:;/ory, had we not a depen- 
dance on the veracity of the hiſtorian, according to 
the experience, which we have had of mankind ? How 
could polities be a ſcience, if laws and forms of g- 
vernment had not a uniform and regular influence 
upon ſociety? Where would be the foundation of 
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morals, if particular characters had no certain nor de. 
terminate power to produce particular ſentiments, 
and if theſe ſentiments had no conftant operation on 
actions? And with what pretext could we employ 
our critici/m upon any poet or polite author, if we 
could not pronounce the conduct and ſentiments of 
| his actors, either natural or unnatural, to ſuch cha- 


raters, and in ſuch circumſtances ? It ſeems almoſt 


impoſlible, therefore to engage, either in ſcience or 


Action of any kind, without acknowleging the doo- 
uine of neceſſity, and this inference from motives to 


— actions ; ** characters to * 


Ar ia a Ye et ahi 
and moral evidence link together, and form only 


one chain of argument, we ſhall make no ſcruple to 


allow, that they are of the ſame nature, and de- | 


riy'd from the.ſame principles. A priſoner, who 


has neither money nor intereſt, diſcovers the impoſ- 


fibility of his eſcape, as well from the obſtinacy 


of che goaler, as from the walls and bars, with 


which he is ſurrounded ; and in all attempts for his 
freedom, chuſes rather to work upon the ſtone and 

iron of the one, than upon the inflexible nature of 
the other. The ſame priſoner, when conducted to 


the ſcaffold, foreſees his death as certainly from the | 


* . a in) 


conſtancy and fidelity of his guards, as from the ope- 


ration of the ax or wheel. His mind runs along a 
. = certain 
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certain tuin of ideas: The refuſal of the ſoldiers 
to c is eſcape; the action of the execu- 
tiouer ; he en tion of the head and body; bleed- 


5 mg, COnVaU tre {41 0tONS, and death. Here is a con- 


nected ci of natural cauſes and voluntary adions; 
but the mind feels no difference betwixt them, in 
paſſing from one link to another: Nor is leſs certain 


of the future event than if it were connected with te 
objects preſent to the memory or ſenſes, by a train of 
_ cauſes, cemented together by what we are pleas'd to 


call a phyfical neceſſity. The ſame experienc'd uni- 


on has the ſame effect on the mind, whether the unit- 


ed objecis be motives, voliti ons, and actions; or fl 


gure and motion. We may change the names of 
things; but their nature and their operation on the 


underſtanding never change. 


* 1 J have frequently conſider d, what could poſſibly 


be the reaſon, why all mankind, tho' they have 


ever, without heſitation, acknowleg'd the doctrine 
of neceſſity * in their whole Pr actice and reaſonin g. | 


have yet diſcover d ſuch a reluctance to acknowlege 
it in words, and have rather ſhewn a propenſity, in 


| all ages, to profeſs the contrary opinion. The 


matter, I think, may be accounted for, after the 


following manner. If we examine the operations of 
bodies and the production of effeQs from their cauſes, 


we ſhall find, that all our faculties can never carry 


us : 


— — — — —— [ * 
- 1 


| 
| 
| 
| 
| 
| 
| 
| 
| 
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us farther in our knowlege of this relation, than 
barely to obſerve, that particular objects are confantly 


— d together, and that the mind is carry'd, by 2 


euſtomary tranſition, from the appearance of the one | 
to the belief of the other. But tho' this concluſion. 
concerning human ignorance be the reſult of the 
ſtricteſt ſcrutiny and examination of this ſubjeR, 


men ſtill entertain a ſtrong propenſity to believe, that 


they penetrate farther into the powers of nature, 
and perceive ſomething like a neceſſary connexion 
betwixt the cauſe and the effect. When again they 
turn their reflefions toward the operations of their | 
own minds, and e no ſuch connexion of the mo- 
tive and the action; they are apt, from thence, to 

| ſappoſe, that there is a difference betwixt the eſſects, 


reſulting from material and brute force, and thoſe 


' which ariſe from thought and intelligence. But be- 
ing once convinc'd, that we know nothing farther of 
cauſation of any kind, than merely the conflant con- 
Junction of objects, and the conſequent ir ference of 
the mind from one to another, and finding, that theſe 


two circumſtances are univerſally acknowleg'd to 


| have place in voluntary actions; we may thence be 
more eaſily led to own the ſame neceſſity common 
to all cauſes. And tho' this reaſoning may contra- 


dict the ſyſtems of many philoſophers, in aſcribing ne- 


_ cefſity- to the determinations of the will, we ſhall find, 


9 GP diflent from. it in words 
only, 
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only, not in their real ſentiments. Neceflity, accord- 


ing to the ſenſe, in which it is here taken, has never 


yet been rejected, nor can ever, I think, be rejected, | 


by any phi'oſopher. It may only, perhaps, be pre- 
tended, that the mind can perceive, in the operations 


ol matter, ſome farther connexion betwixt the cauſe 


and effect; a d a connexion, which has not place 
in the voluntary actions of intelligent beings. Now 


| whether it be ſo or not, can only appeir upon exa- 


mination ; and it is incumbent on theſe philoſophers 
to make good their aſſertion, by defining or deſerib- 
ing that neceſſity, and pointing it out to us, in * 


ope. ations of material cauſes. 


7 


op woold ſcem, indeed, that men e begin at the = 
wrong end of this queſtion concerning liberty and 


neceſſity, when they enter upon it by examining the 


| faculties of the ſoul, the influence of the under- 
ſtanding, and the operations of the will. Let them 
firſt diſcuſs a more ſimple queſtion, wiz. the opera- 


tions of body and of brute unintelligent matter; and 


try whether they can there form any idea of cauſation 
and neceſſity, except that of a conſtant conjunction of 


objects, and ſubſequent inference of the mind from 


one to another. If theſe circumſtances form, in re- 
ality, the whole of that neceſſity, which we can con- 


ceive in matter, and if theſe circumſtances be alſo 


_ univerſally acknowleg'd to take place in the opera- : 


tions of the mind, the diſpute is at an end; or, at 


viour.“ 
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leaſt, muſt be own'd to be thenceforth merely TY 
But as long as we will raſhly ſuppoſe, that we have 


ſome farther idea of neceſſity and cauſation in the 
operations of external objects ; at the ſame time, 
that we can find nothing farther, in the voluntary 
actions of the mind; there is no poſſibility of bring. 
ing the diſpute to any determinate iſſue, while we 
proceed upon ſo erroneous a ſuppoſition. The only 
method of undeceiving us, is, to mount up higher; 
to examine the narrow extent of our ſcience, when 
apply d to material cauſes ; and to convince ourſelves, 
that all we know of them, is, the conſtant conjunc- 
tion and inference above · mention d. We may, per- 
haps, find, that tis with difficulty we are induc'd to 
fix ſuch narrow limits to human underſtanding: But 


oe can afterwards find no difficulty, when we come 


to apply this doctrine to the actions of the will. For 
as tis evident, that theſe have a regular and conſtant 
conjunction with motives and circumſtances and cha- 
raters, and as we always draw inferences from the 
one to the other, we muſt be oblig'd to acknowlege, 
in words, that neceſſity, which we have already a- 
vow'd, in every deliberation and reflection of our 
| lives, and in every ſtep of our  condutt and beha- 


Por 


'» ® The prevalence of the dofrine of liberty may - be * 
counted ſor, from another cauſe, wiz. a falſe ſenſation or 
ſeeming experience which we have, or may have of liberty 
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Bur to proceed in this reconciling project with re- 
gard to the queſtion of liberty and neceſſity ; the 
moſt contentious queſtion, of metaphyſics, the moſt 
| contentious ſcience ; it will not require many words 


or indifference, in many of our actions. The neceſſity of 
any action, whether of matter or of mind, is not, properly 
| ſpeaking, a quality in the agent, but in any thinking or 
intelligent being, who may conſider the action; and it con- 
fiſts chiefly in the determination of his thought to infer the 
exiſtence of that action from ſome preceding objects; as li- 
| herty, when oppos'd to neceſſity, is nothing but the want of 
that determination, and a certain looſeneſs or indifference, 
which we feel, in paſſing or not paſſing, from the idea of 
one object to that of any ſucceeding one. Now we may 
obſerve, that, tho? in refle#ing on human actions we ſeldom 
feel ſuch a looſeneſs or indifference, but are commonly able 
to infer them with conſiderable certainty from their motives, 
and from the diſpoſitions of the agent; yet it frequently 
happens, that, in performing the actions themſelves, we are 
ſenſible of ſomething like it: And as all reſembling objects 
are readily taken for each other, this has been employ'd as 
a demonſtrative and even an intuitive proof of human li- 
berty, We feel, that our actions are ſubject to our will, on 
moſt occaſions ; and imagine we feel, that the will itſelf is 
| ſubje& to nothing, becauſe, when by a denial of it we are 
provok' d to try, we feel that it moves eaſily every way, and 
produces an image of itſelf, (or a Velleity, as it is call'd in 
the ſchools) even on that fide, on which it did not ſettle. 
This image, or faint motion, we perſuade ourſelves, could, 
at that time, have been compleated into the thing itſelf ; 
* becauſe, ſhould that be deny'd, we find, upon a ſecond 
trial, that, at preſent, it can. We conſider not, that the fan- 
taſtical deſire of ſhewing liberty is here the motive of our 
actions. And it ſeems certain, that however we may ima- 
gine we feel a liberty within ourſelves, aA ſpectator can com- 
monly infer our actions from our motives and charaQer ; 
nnd even where he cannot, he concludes in general, that he 
| might, were he perſectly acquainted with every circumſtance 
of our ſituation and temper, and the moſt ſecret ſprings of 
Dur complexion and diſpoſition, Now this is the very eſ- 
| {ence of .noceflity, according to the foregoing doctrine. 


Vor- II. G to 
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to prove, that all mankind have ever agreed in the 


doctrine of liberty as well as in that of neceſſity, and 
that the whole diſpute, in this reſpe& alto, has been 


hitherto merely verbal. For what is meant by liber- 


| ty, when apply'd to voluntary actions? We cannot 


| ſurely mean, that actions have ſo little connexion with 
motives, inclinations, and circumſtances, that the one 


does not follow with a certain degree of uniformity 


from the other, and that the one affords no inference, 


from which we can conclude the exiſtence of the 


| other. For theſe are plain and acknowleged mat- 
ters of fact. By liberty, then, we can only mean, 


a poæber of ating or not atiing, according to the deter. 


minations of the will; that is, if we chuſe to remain 
at reſt, we may ; if we chuſe to move, we alſo may, 


Now this hypothetical liberty is univerſally allow'd 
to belong to every body, who is not a priſoner and 


in chains. Here then is no ſubject of diſpute. 


8 Wnarxvzt definition we may give of liberty, we 


mould be careful to obſerve two requiſite circum- 
ſtances; fit, that it be conſiſtent with plain matter 


of fact; ſecondly, that it be conſiſtent with itſelf. If 
we obſerve theſe circumſtances, and render our deſi- 
nition intelligible, I am perſuaded that all mankind 


will be found of one opinion with regard to it. 


"Tis univerſally allow'd, that nothing exiſts with- 
out a cauſe of its exiſtence, and that chance, when | 
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frictly examin d, is a mere negative word, and means 


not any real power, which has, any where, a being 


in nature. But tis pretended that ſome cauſes are 
neceſſary, and ſome are not neceſſary. Here then is 
| the admirable advantage of definitions. Let any one 
define a cauſe, without comprehending, as a part of 
the definition, a neceſſary connexion with its effect; 
and let him ſhew diſtinctly the origin of the idea, ex- 
| preſs'd by the definition; and I ſhall fraukly give 
up the whole controverſy. But if the foregoing ex- 
- plication of the matter be receiv'd, this muſt be ab- 
ſolutely imprafticable. Had not objects a regular 
and conftant conjunction with each other, we ſhould 
never have entertain'd any notion of cauſe and ef- 
fe& ; and this conſtant conjunction produces that in- 
ference of the underſtanding, which is the only con- 
nexion, that we can have any comprehenſion of. 
Whoever attempts a definition of cauſe, excluſive 


of theſe circumſtances, will be oblig'd, either to em- 


ploy unintelligible terms, or ſuch as are ſynonimous 
to the term, which he endeavours to define*, And if 
the definition above mention'd, be admitted; liber- 


Thus if a cauſe be defin'd, that which produces any thing; 
Ass eaſy to obſerve, that producing is ſynonimous to cauſing. 
In like manner, if a cauſe be defin'd, chat by which any thing 
exiſts; this is liable to the ſame objection. For What is 

meant by theſe words, by which? Had it been ſaid, that a 

cauſe is that after which any thing conſtantly exiſts ; we ſhould 
have underſtood the terms. For this is, indeed, all we know 
cdl the matter. And this conſtancy forms the very efſence of 

_ neceſſity, nor have we any other idea of it, 
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ty, when oppos'd to neceſſity, not to conftraint, i 
the ſame thing with chance ; which is univerſally 
allow d to have no exiſtence. 


PART Il: 

Tux is no method of reaſoning more common; 
and yet none more blameable, than in philoſopbical 
debates, to endeavour the refutation of any hypo- 


theſis, by a pretext of its dangerous conſequences to 


religion and morality. When any opinion leads into 


abſurdities,'tis certainly falſe ; but tis not certain that | 
_ quence. Such topics, therefore, ought entirely to | 


| be forborne, as ſerving nothing to the diſcovery of | 
| truth, but only to make the perſon of an antagoniſt 

odious. This I obſerve in general, without pretend. 

ing to draw any advantage from it. I ſubmit frankly | 


to an examination of this kind, and ſhall venture to | 


_ affirm, that the doctrines, both of neceſſity and of 


liberty, as above explain d, are not only conſiſtent 


with morality and religion, but are —— * 
ſential to the n of mem. 


* may be defin'd two ways, conform. | 
able to the two definitions of cauſe, of which it makes 
an eſſential part. It conſiſts either in the conſtant 
union and conjunction of like objects, or in the in- 
Ference of the underſtanding from one object to an- 
1 R other. 
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other. Now neceſſity, in both theſe ſenſes, (which, 
| indeed, are, at bottom, the ſame) has univer- 
ally, tho tacitly, in the ſchools, in the pulpit, and 


in common life, been allow'd to belong to the will 
of man; and no one has ever pretended to deny, 
that we can draw inferences concerning human ac- 
tions, and that thoſe inferences are founded in the 


 experienc'd union of like actions, with like motives, 


| inclinations, and circumſtances, The only particu- EY 
lar, in which any one can differ, is, that either, per- 

| haps, he will refuſe to give the name of neceſlity to 
this property of human actions: But as long as the 
meaning is underſtood, I hope the word can do no 

harm: Or that he will maintain it poſſible to diſcover 

ſomething farther in the operations of matter, But 

this, it muſt be acknow!eg'd, can be of no conſe · 


quence to morality or religion, whatever it may be 


to natural philoſophy or metaphyſics. We may here 


be miſtaken in aſſerting, that there is no idea of any 
other neceſſity or connexion in the actions of body: 


' the mind, but what every one does, and muſt rea-. 
dily allow of. We change no circumſtance in the 
receiv d orthodox ſyſtem with regard to the will, 
but only in that with regard to material objects and 
cauſes. Nothing therefore can be more innocent, 


an. than this doQine. 
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ALr laws being founded in rewards and puniſh. 
ments, 'tis ſuppos'd as a fundamental principle, that 
theſe motives have a regular and uniform influence | 
on the mind, and both produce the gocd and prevent 


the evil actions. We may give to this influence, 


what name we pleaſe ; but as tis uſually conjoin'd : 

with the action, it muſt be eſteem'd a cauſe, and be 
look -d upon as an inſtance of that neceſſity, which | 

we would eſtabliſh, | 


= Tux 3 object of hatred or vengeance, 
zs a perſon or creature, endow'd with thought and 
conſciouſneſs ; and when any criminal or injurious : 
actions excite that paſſion, tis only by their relation 
to the perſon, or connexion with him. Actions are, 


by their very nature, temporary and periſhing ; and 


where they proceed not from ſome cauſe in the cha- 


racters and diſpoſition of the perſon, who perform'd 


them, they can neither redound to his honour, if 
good, nor infamy, if evil. The actions themſelves 


may be blameable; they may be contrary to all the 


rules of morality and religion: But the perſon is not 1 
_ reſponſible for them; and as they procceded from 
nothing in him, that is durable and conſtant, and 
leave nothing of that nature bebind them, tis im- 
pooſſible he can, upon their account, become the ob- 


je& of puniſhment or vengeance. According to the 


principle, AT, which denies neceſſity, and con- 
N 
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ſequently cauſes, a man is as pure and untainted, af- 


ter having committed the moſt horrid crime, as a: 


the firſt moment of his birth, nor is his character any 


way concern'd in his actions; ſince they are not de- 


riv'd from it, and the wickedneſs of the one can 


| never be us'd as a proof of the depravity of the 


other. 
Mex are nat blam'd for ſuch aQions as they per- 
form ignorantly and caſually, whatever may be the 


_ conſequences. Why? but becauſe the principles cf 
tdtheſe aQlions are only momentary, and terminate in 
” them alone. Men are leſs blam'd for ſuch acti- 
ons as they perform haſtily and unpremeditately, 
than from ſuch as proceed from thought and delibe- 
ration. For what reaſon ? but becauſe a haſty tem- 


per, tho” a conſtant cauſe or principle in the mind, 
operates only by intervals, and infects not the whole 


character. Again, repentance wipes off every crime, 
if attended with a reformation of life and manners. 


How is this to be accounted for ? but by aſfferting, 
that actions render a perſon criminal, merely as they 


are proofs of criminal paſſions or principles in the 
mind and when, by any alteration of theſe prin- 


ciples, they ceaſe to be juſt proofs, they likewiſe 


ceaſe to be criminal. But except upon the doctrine 
of neceſſity, they never were juſt proots, and cone. 


quently never were cr.minal, 
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Fr will be equally eaſy to prove, and from the ſame 


arguments, that /iberty, according to that definition 
above-mentioned, in which all men agree, is alſo ef. 
ſential to morality, and that no human adlions, 
where it is wanting, are ſafceptible of any moral qua- 
lities, or can be the objects either of approbation or 
diſlike. For as actions are objects of our moral : 
ſentiments, ſo far only as they are indications or 


prooſs of the internal character, paſſions, and affec. 


tions; tis impoſſible that they can give riſe either to 
praiſe or blame, where they proceed not from theſe 
Principles, but are deriv d akogether from — 9 


force and violence. 


I PRETEND not to have obviated or remov'd all 
obdjections to this theory, with regard to neceſſity and 
liberty. I can foreſee other objections, deriv'd from 
topics, which have not here been treated of. It 
may be ſaid, for inſtance, that if voluntary actions 


de ſubjected to the ſame laws of neceflity with the 
_ operations of matter, there is a eontinu'd chain of 


neceſſary cauſes, pre-ordain'd and pre- determin d- 
reaching from the original cauſe of all, to every 


.ngle volition of every human creature. No con- 


tingency any where in the univerſe ; no indifference ;. 
no liberty. While we act, we are, at the ſame time, 


ated upon. The ultimate. Author of all our voli- 
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tions is the Creator of the world, who firſt beſtow'd 
motion on this immenſe machine, and plac'd all be- 
ings in that particular poſition, whence every ſubſe - 

quent event, by an inevitable neceſſity, muſt reſult. 


Human actions, therefore, either can have no turpi- 


tude at all, as proceeding from ſo good a cauſe ; or 
if they have any moral turpitude, they muſt in- 


volve our Creator in the ſame guilt, while he is ac- 
| knowleged to be their ultimate cauſe and author. 
For as a man, who fired a mine, is anſwerable for all 
| the conſequences, whether the train. he employ d be 
| long or ſhort; ſo wherever a continu'd chain of ne- 

ceſſary cauſes are fix d, that being, either finite or 
| infinite, who produces the fir, is likewiſe the author 
ef all the reſt, and muſt both bear the. blame, and 


acquire the praiſe, which belongs to them. Our 


cleareſt and moſt unalterable ideas of morality eſta- 
_ Llifh this rule, upon unqueſtionable reaſons, when 


we examine the. conſequences of any human action; 


and theſe reaſons muſt till have greater force, when 
apply d to the volitions and intentions of a Being, 
infinitely wiſe and powerful. Ignorance or impo- 


tence may be pleaded for ſo limited a creature as 


man; but thoſe imperfections have no. place in our 


Creator. He foreſaw, he ordain'd, he. intended all 


| thoſe ations of men, which we ſo.raſtly pronounce. 
criminal. And we muſt conclude, therefore, either 


that they are not criminal, or that-the Deity, not 
G5 man, 


J 
man, is reſponſible for them. But as either of theſe 


poſitions is abſurd and impious, it follows, that the 


doctrine, from which they are deduc'd, cannot poſſi. 
bly be true, as being liable to all the ſame objec- 
tions. An abſurd conſequenee, if neceſſary, proves 
the original dodrine to be abſurd ; in the ſame man. 
ner that criminal actions render criminal the original 


cauſe, if the connexion betwixt them be neceſſary | 


and inevitable. 


Tais objection conſiſts of two parts, which we 


ſhall examine ſeparately ; Firft, that if human actions 
can be trac'd up, by a neceſſary chain, to the Deity, 
| they can never be criminal; on account of the infi- 
"nite goodneſs and perfection of that Being, from whom 
: they are deriv'd, and who can intend nothing but 


| what is altogether good and right. Or Secondly, if | 
| they be criminal, we muſt retra& thoſe attributes of 


: goodneſs and perfection, which we aſcribe to the 


| Deity, and mult acknowlege him to be the ultimate 
author of guilt and moral turpitude in all his ere | 


tures. 


F as anſwer to the firſt objection ſeems obvious 
and convincing. There are many philoſophers, who, 


after an exact ſcrutiny of all the phænomena of na- 
ture, conclude, that the WHoLe, conſiderd as one 


g ſtem, is, in every period of its exiſtence, order'd 
= AER 7 3 with 
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wich perfect benevolence and goodneſs; and that the 
utmoſt poſſible happineſs will, in the end, reſult to 
every created being, without any mixture of poſitive 
or abſolute ill and miſery. Every phyſical ill, ſay. 


i they, makes an eſiential part of this benevolent ſy- 


ſtem, and could not poſſibly be remov'd, even by the 
| Deity himſelf, conſider d as a wiſe agent, without 
giving entrance to greater ill, or excluding greater 
good, which will reſult from it. From this theory, 
ſome philoſophers, and the antient Sf9/cs among the 
reſt, deriv'd a topic of conſolation, under all afflic- 
tions, while they taught their pupils, that thoſe ills, 


under which they labour'd, were, in reality, goods 


to the univerſe ; and that to an enlarg'd view, which 
could comprehend the whole ſyſtem of nature, every 
event became an object of joy and exultation. But 
tho' this topic be ſpecious and ſublime, it was ſoon 
found in practice weak and ineffectual. You would 
| ſarely more irritate, than appeaſe a man, lying under 
the racking pains of the gout, by preaching up to 
him the reQitude of thoſe general laws, whica pro- 
duc'd the malignant humours in his body, and led 
them, thro' the proper canals, to the nerves and fi. 
news, where they now excite ſuch acute torments. 


Theſe enlarg'd views may, for a moment, pleaſe the 


| imagination of a ſpeculative man, who is plac'd in 
eaſe and ſecurity ; but neither can they dwell with 
conllancy o on his mind, even tho' undiſturb'd by the 

| G 8 emotions 
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emotions of pain or paſſion; much leſs can they 
maintain their ground, when attack d by ſach power- 
| ful: antagoniſts. The. affeQtions take a narrower and 


more natural ſurvey of their objects; and by an oe- 


conomy, more ſuitable to the infirmity of human. 
minds, regard alone. the beings around us, and are 
actuated by ſuch events as appear good. or in to the 
private ſyſtem. The caſe is the ſame with moral as 
with phy/ical ill. It cannot reaſonably be ſuppos d, 
that thoſe remote conſiderations, which are found of 


ſo little efficacy with. regard to one, will have a 

more powerful influence with regard to the. other. 
The mind of man is ſo form'd by nature, that, upon 

the appearance of certain chraQters, diſpoſitions, . 


and actions, it immediately feels the ſentiment of ap- 


probation or blame; nor are there any feelings or 
emotions more eſſential to its frame and conſtitution, 
The characters, which engage its approbation, 8 
ebiefly ſuch as contribute to the peace and fecurity 


of human ſociety ; as the characters, which excite. 


blame, are chiefly ſach as tend to public detriment and 
diſlurbance: Whence we may reaſonably preſame,. 
that the moral ſentiments ariſe, either mediately or 
immediately, from a reflection on theſe oppoſite- 


intereſts. What tho' philoſophical. meditations eſta- 


| bliſh a different opinion or conjecture, that every 


thing is right with regard to the wol x, and that. 
3 which Gifturb ſociety, are, in the main. 
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25 beneficial, and are as ſuitable to the primary in- 
tention of nature, as thoſe which more directly pro- 
mote its happineſs and welfare? Are ſuch remote 
and uncertain ſpeculations able to counter-balance 
the ſeatiments, which ariſe from the natural and 
immediate view of the objects? A man, who is 
robb'd of a conſiderable ſum ; does he find his vexa- 
tion for the loſs any way diminiſh'd by theſe ſublime 
reflections? Why then ſhould his moral reſentment 
againſt the crime be ſuppos'd incompatible with them? 
Or why ſhould not the acknowlegement of a real di- 

ſtinction betwixt vice and virtue be reconcileable to 
all ſpeculative ſyſtems of philoſophy, as well as that 

of a real diſtinction betwixt perſonal beauty and de- 
formity? Both theſe diſtinctions are founded in the 
natural ſentiments of the human mind: And theſe 


ſentiments are not to be controul'd or alter'd by any 
philoſophical theory or ſpeculation whatſoever. 


Tux ſecond objection admits not of ſo eaſy amd 
ſatisfactory an anſwer ; nor is it poſſible to explain 
diſtinctly, how the Deity can be the mediate cauſe 
of all the actions of men, without being the author 
af fin and moral turpitude. Theſe are myſteries, 
| which mere natural and unaſſiſted reaſon is very un- 
tt to handle; and whatever ſyſtem it embraces, it 
"muſt find itſelf involv'd in inextricable difficulties, 
and even contradictions, at every ſtep which it takes 
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with regard to ſuch ſubjects. To reconcile the in. 
difference and contingency of human actions with 
preſcience; or to defend abſolute decrees, and yet 
free the Deity from being the author of ſin, has 
been found hitherto to exceed all the {kill of philo. 
ſophy. Happy, if ſhe be thence ſenſible of her te- 


merity when ſhe pries into theſe ſublime myſteries ; 


and leaving a ſcene ſo full of obſcurities and per- 


plexities, return, with ſuitable modeſty, to her true 
and proper province, the examination of common 
life; where ſhe will find difficulties enough to em- 


ploy her enquiries, without launching into ſo bound. 


leſs an ocean of _ uncertainties and contra. 


| . * 
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Of the Reazon of Annuars, 


A LL our reaſonings concerning matter of fact 
* are founded on a ſpecies of ANaLocy, which 


leads us to expect from any cauſe the ſame events, 


Which we have obſerv'd to reſult from ſimilar 
cauſes. Where the cauſes are entirely ſimilar, the 


analogy is perfect, and the inference, drawn from it, 


is regarded as certain and concluſive; nor does any 
man ever entertain a doubt where he ſees a piece of 
iron, chat it will have weight and coheſion of parts; 
as in all other inſtances, which have ever fallen un- 
der his obſervation. But where the objects have not 
ſo exact a ſimilarity, the analogy is leſs perfect, and 

| the 
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the inference is leſs concluſive ; tho? ſtill it has ſome 
force, in proportion to the degrees of ſimilarity and 
| reſemblance. The anatomical obſervations, form'd 
upon one animal, are, by this ſpecies of reaſoning, 


extended to all animals; and *tis certain, that when 
the circulation of the blood, for inflance, is prov'd 
clearly to have place in one creature, as a frog or 
fiſh, it forms a ſtrong preſumption, that the ſame 
principle has place in all. Theſe analogical ob. 


ſervations may be carry'd farther, even to this 
| ſcience, of which we are now treating; and any 


| theory, by which we explain the operations of the 


| paſſions, in man, will acquire additional authority, if 


| we find, that the ſame theory is requiſite to explain 
the ſame phænomena, in all other animals. We 


ſhall make trial of this, with regard to the bypo- | 
thefis, by which, in the foregoing eflays, we have 


| endeavour'd to account for all experimental rea- 


ſonings ; and 'tis hop'd, that this new point of vi 


will ſerve to confirm all our former obſervations. 


Pint, Iv ſeems evident, that animals, as well as 
men, learn many things from experience, and infer,. 


mat the ſame events will always follow from the 
fame cauſes. By this prineiple, they become ac- 
quainted with the more obyious properties of exter- 
nal. objects, and gradually, from their birth, treaſure 

. WY 
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up a knowlege of the nature of fire, water, earth, 
ſtones, heights, depths, &c. and of the effects, which 
reſult from their operation. The ignorance and in- 
experience of the young are here plainly diſtinguiſh- 
able from the cunning and ſagacity of the old, who 
| have learnt, by long obſervation, to avoid what 
hurt them, and to purſue what gave eaſe or plea- 
fore. A horſe, that has been accuſtom'd to the 
teld, becomes acquainted with the proper height, 
| which he can leap, and will never attempt what ex- 
|  ceeds his force and ability. An old greyhound will 
truſt the more fatiguing part of the chace to the 


_ younger, and will place himſelf fo as to meet the 


7 | hare in her doubles; nor are the conjedtures, which 
| he forms on this occaſion, founded in any thing bot 
| his obſervation 


Tu is is ſtill more evident from the effects of dif- 
cipline and education on animals, who, by the 
proper application of rewards and puriſhments, may 
de taught any courſe of action, the moſt contrary to 
their natural inſtincts and propenſities. Is it not ex- 
perience, which renders a dog apprehenſive of pain, 
when you menace him, or lift up the whip to beat 

| him? Is it not even experience, which makes him 
anſwer to his name, and infer, from ſuch an arbi- 

trary ſound, that you mean him, rather than any of 
* fellows, and intend t to call him, when you pro- 
nounce 
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nounce it in a certain manner, and with a certain © 


tone and accent ? 


Is all theſe cates, we may obſerve, that the ani. 


mal infers ſome fact beyond what immediately ſtrikes 


his ſenſes ; and that this inference is altogether found. 


ed on paſt experience, while the creature expects 


from the preſent object the ſame events, which it has 


always found in its obſervation to reſult from ſimi- 
lar objects. 5 


| Secondly, is impoſſible, that this inference of 


the animal can be founded on any proceſs of argu- 
ment or reaſoning, by which he concludes, that like 


events muſt follow like objects, and that the courſe 
of nature will always be regular in its operations,” 


For if there be in reality any arguments of this na- 


ture, they ſurely lie too abſtruſe for the obſervation. 
of ſuch imperfe& underſtandings ; fince it may well 


_. employ the utmoſt care and attention of a philoſo- 
phie genius to diſcover and obſerve them. Animals, 
therefore, are not guided in theſe inferences by 


reaſoning : Neither are children: Neither are the 
_ generality of mankind, in their ordinary actions and 


concluſions : Neither are philoſophers themſelves, 


who, in all the active parts of life, are, in the main, 
the ſame with the vulgar, and are govern'd by the 


| fame maxims. Nature muſt have provided ſome 


other 
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other principle, of more ready, and more general 


uſe and application; nor can an operation of ſuch 
immenſe conſequence in life, as that of inferring 


effects from cauſcs, be truſted to the uncertain pro- 


ceſs of reaſoning and argumentation. Were ihis 


doubtful with regard to men, it ſeems to admit of no 
queſtion with regard to the brute- creation; and the 
_ concluſion being once firmly eftabliſh'd in the one, 
we have a ſtrong preſumption, from all the rules 
of analogy, that it ought to be univerſally admi:- 
| ted, without any exception or reſerve, Tis cuſtom 
alone, which engages animals, from every object, 
that ſtrikes their ſenſes, to infer its uſual attendant, 
and carries their imagination, from the appearance 
of the one, to conceive the other, in that ſtrong and 
- lively manner, which we denominate belief. No 7 
other explication can be given of this operation, in 
all the higher, as well as lower claſſes of ſenſitive 
beings, which fall under our notice and obſerva- 


von 7. : | 
5 BET, Bur 


* since all reaonings — faQts or cauſes is derived 
merely from cuſtom, it may be aſk'd how it happens, that 
men ſo much ſurpaſs animals in reaſoning, and one man ſo 

much ſurpaſſes another? Has not the ſame cuſtom the ſame 


influence on all? - 
We ſhall here endeavour briefly to explain the great dif- 


ſerence in human underſtandings: After which, the reaſon 


of the difference , men and animals will . be com- 
prehended. =o 8 1 


1. When we have liv'd any time, and have been TAY | 


war's to the 2 of nature, we 3 a general ha- 


bit, 


i; BEAT I 


Bur tho' animals learn many parts of their knows 
Tege from obſervation, there are alſo many parts of 
it, which they derive from the original hand of na. 


bit, by which we always transfer the known to the un- 
known, and conceive the latter to reſemble the former. By 
means of this general habitual principle, we regard even one 
experiment as the foundation of reaſoning, and expect a fi. 
milar event with ſome degree of certainty, where the expe. 
riment has been made accurately and free from all foreign 
circumſtances. *Tis therefore conſidered as a matter of great 
importance to obſerve the conſequences of things; and as 
one man may very much furpaſs another in attention and 
memory and obſervation, this will make 2 Py great dif- 
| ference in their reaſoning. | | 5 
2. Wbere there is a complication of cauſes to produce any 


effect, one mind may be much larger than another, and bet- A 


ter able to comprehend the whole e of cn, and to 
inſer juſtly their conſequences. ; 

3. One man is able to carry on a chain of conſequences 
to a greater lengih than another. 

4. Few men can think long without running into a con- 

fuſion of ideas, and miſtaking one for another; and there | 
*. various degrees of this infirmity. | 
| The circymſtance, on which the effect depends, i is fre- | 
N ** involv'd in other circumſtances, which are foreign 
and extrinſic, The ſeparation of it often requires great at- 
fention, accuracy and ſubtilty. 

6. The forming general maxims from particular obſerva- 
tion is a very nice operation; and nothing is more uſual, 
from haſte or a narrowneſs of mind, which ſees not on all 
Gdes, than to commit miſtakes in this particular. 

7. When we reaſon from analogies, the man, who has 
the greater experience or the greater promptitude of ſug- 
geſting analogies, will be the better reaſoner. . 
3. Byaſſes from prejudice, education, paſſion, party, &c. 

more upon one mind than another. | | 
9. Aﬀter we have acquired a confidence in human teſti- | 
| mony, books and converſation enlarge much more the 
ſphere of one man' O experience and thought than thoſe of 


another. 


Twou'd be eaſy to diſcover many other circumſtances 
that make a difference in the underſtandings of men. 
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ture, which much exceed the ſhare of capacity they 
poſſeſs on ordinary occaſions, and in which they im- 
prove, little or nothing, by the longeſt practice and 
experience. Theſe we denominate Ixsrixcrs, and 
are ſo apt to admire, as ſomething very extraordi- 
nary, and inexplicable by all the diſquiſitions of hu- 
man underſtanding. But our wonder will, perhaps, 
ceaſe or diminiſh ; when we conſider, that the expe- 
rimental reaſoning itſelf, which we poſſeſs in com- 
2 mon with beaſts, and on which the whole conduct of 
life depends, is nothing but a ſpecies of inſtinct or 
mechanical power, that acts in us unknown to our- 
ſelves; and in its chief operations, is not directed by 
any ſuch relations or compariſons of ideas, as are 
the proper objects of our intellectual faculties. Tho- 
the inſtinct be different, yet ſtill tis an inſtinct, which 
teaches a man to avoid the fire; as much as that, 
which teaches a bird, with ſuch exactneſs, the art of 


incubation, and the whole ccconomy and wor of 5 


its nurſery. 
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ESSAY X. 
of MIRACLE s. 


IHE RE is in Dr. Tillotfor's writings an argu- 
ment againſt the real preſence, which is as con- 
ciſe, and elegant, and ſtrong as any argument can 
poſũbly be ſuppos'd againſt a doctrine, that is ſo 
little worthy of a ſerious refutation. Tis acknow- 
leged on all hands, ſays that learned prelate, that 
the authority, either of the ſcripture or of tradition, 
is founded merely in the teſtimony of the apoſtles, 
who were eye · witneſſes to thoſe miracles of our Sa- 
viour, by which he prov'd his divine miſſion. Our 
evidence, then, for the truth of the Chriſtian reli- 
gion is leſs chan the evidence for the truth of our 
ſenſes; becauſe, even in the firſt authors of our re- 
ligion, it was no greater; and tis evident it muſt 
oy diminiſh 


trary to the rules of juſt reaſoning to give our aſſent 
to it. It contradicts ſenſe, tho' both the ſcripture 


,,, 


diminiſh in paſſing from them to their diſciples; nor 

can any one be ſo certain of the truth of their teſti. 
mony as of the immediate objeAs of his ſenſes; But 

a weaker evidence can never deſtroy a ſtronger ; and 


therefore, were the doctrine of the real preſence ever 
ſo clearly reveal'd in ſcripture, twere directly con- 


and tradition, on which it is ſuppos'd to be built, 


carry not ſuch evidence with them as ſenſe; when 
they are conſider d merely as external evidences, and 
are not brought home to every one's breaſt, by the - 


: immediate „ of the Holy Spirit. 


Nornine is fo convenient as 2 decifive argue | 
ment of this kind, which muſt at leaſt flexce the moſt 
arrogant bigotry and ſuperſtition, and free us from | 
their impertinent ſollicitations. I flatter myſelf, that 

I have diſcover'd an argument of a like nature, 


which, if juſt, will, with the wiſe and learned, be 
an everlaſting check to all kinds of ſuperſtitious de- 


— 


luſion, and conſequently, will be uſeful as long as the 
world endures, For ſo long, I preſume, will the ac- 
counts of miracles and prodigies be found in all hi- 4 
| tory, ſacred and prophane. : 


| Tuo' experience be our only guide in reaſoning 


concerning matters of fat ; r 


that 
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that this guide is not altogether infallible, but in 
ſome caſes is apt to lead us into errors and miſtakes. 
One, who, in our climate, ſhould expect better wea- 
ther in any week of June than in one of December, 
would reaſon juſtly and conformable to experience; 
but tis certain, that he may happen, in the event, to 
find himſelf miſtaken. However, we may obſerve, 


that, in ſuch a caſe, he would have no cauſe to com- 


plain of experience ; becauſe it commonly informs us 

beforehand of the uncertainty, by that contrariety of 
events, which we may learn from a diligent obſer- 
vation. All effects follow not with like certainty 
from their ſuppos'd cauſes. Some events are found, 


n all countries and all ages, to have been conſtantly 


conjoin'd together : Others are found to have been 
more variable, and ſometimes to diſappoint our ex- 
pectations; ſo that in our reaſonings concerning 
matter of fact, there are all imaginable degrees of 
aſſurance, from che higheſt certainty to the loweſt 
ſpecies of moral ev idence. 


| A wis man, 6 his belief to 
the evidence. In ſuch concluſions as are founded on 


9 infallible experience, he expects the event with 
the laſt degree of aſſurance, and regards his paſt ex- 


perience as a full proof of the future exiſtence of that 
event. In other caſes, he proceeds with more cau- 

tion: He weighs the oppolite experiments: He con- 
Vor. II. 3 ſiders 


o 


a n 


ſiders which ſide is fupported by the greateſt number 


of experiments: To that fide he inclines, with doubt 


and heſitation ; and when at laſt he fixes his judy. 
ment, the evidence exceeds not what we properly call 
probability. All probability, then, ſuppoſes an op- 


poſition of experiments and obſervations; where the 


one ſide is found to over- balance the other, and to 
produce a degree of evidence, proportion'd to the 
ſuperiority. A hundred inftances or experiments on 


one fide, and fifty on another, afford a very doubt. 


faul expectation of any event; tho' a hundred uni. | 
form experiments, with only one contradiftory one, | 
reaſonably beget a pretty ſtrong degree of affurance. 

| In all caſes, we muſt balance the oppoſite experi- - | 
ments, where they are oppoſite, and deduct the leſ- 
| ſer number from the greater, in order to know * 
exact force of the ſuperior evidence. 


To * theſe principles to a particular inſtance; 

we may obſerve, that there is no ſpecies of reaſoning 
more common, more uſeful, and even neceſlary to 
human life, than that deriv'd from the teſtimony of 


men, and the reports of eye-witneſſes and ſpedta- 


tors. This ſpecies of reaſoning, perhaps, one may | 
deny to be ſounded on the relation of cauſe and ef- 

Fe. I ſhall not diſpute about a word. It will be 

ſufficient to obſerve, that our aſſurance in any argu- 

252 deriv d from no other principle 
than 


6!!! I oO ET EEE Woo” ay 
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e mw 


innere yt. 
dan our obſervation of the veracity of human teſti- 


3 mony, and of the uſual conformity of facts to the 5 


reports of witneſſes, It being a general maxim, 
that no objects have any diſcoverable connexion to- 
_ gether, and that all the inferences, which we can 
draw from one to another, are founded me, on 
our experience of their conſtant and regular conjuac- 
tion; tis evident that we ought not to make an ex- 


ception to this maxim in favour of human teſtimony, 


whoſe connexion with any events ſeems, in itſelf, as 


1 little neceſſary as any other. Did not mens imagi- 


nation naturally ſollow their memory; had the) not 
commonly an inclination to truth and a ſentiment of 

probity ; were they not ſenſible to ſhame, when de- 

tected in a falſnood: Were not theſe, I ſay, diſcover'd 


| by experience to be qualities, inherent in human na- 


tare, we ſhould never repoſe the leaſt confidence in 
human teſtimony. A man delirious, or noted for 


falſhood and villany, has no manner of weight or 
authority with us. 


_ _ And as the evidence, deriv'd from witneſſes and 

| human teſtimony, is founded on paſt experience, ſo 

it varies with the experience, and is regarded ei- 

| ther as a proof or a probabilicy, according as the 

conjunction betwixt any particular kind of report 

and any kind of objects, has been found to be con- 
ſtant or variable. There are a number cf circum- 
| H 2 |  Rances 
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ſtances to be wken into conſideration in all jadg- 


ments of this kind; and the ultimate ſtandard, by 
which we determine all diſputes, that may ariſe con- 


cerning them, is always deriv' d ſrom experience and | 
obſervation. Where this experience is not entirely {| 


uniform on any fide, tis attended with an unavoidable 
_ contrariety in our judgments, and with the ſame op. 
poſition and mutual deſtrution of arguments as in 
every other kind of evidence. We frequently hefi. 
tate concerning the reports of others. We balance 
the oppoſite circumſtances, which cauſe any doubt 


or uncertainty ; and when we diſcover a ſuperiority | 


on any fide, we incline to it; but ſtill with a dimi- 


nution of aſſurance, in proportion to the force of its 


—— 


Tui contrariety of evidence, in the preſent caſe, 
may be deriv'd from ſeveral different cauſes ; from 
the oppoſition of contrary teſtimony ; from the cha- 


raſter or number of the witneſſes ; from the manner 


of their delivering their teſtimony ; or from the uni- 
on of all theſe circumſtances. We entertain a ſuſpi- | 
cion concerning any matter of fact, when the witneſ- 


ſes contradiR each other ; when they are but few, or | 


of a ſuſpicious character; when they have an intereſt 
in what they affirm; when they deliver their teſtimo- 
ny with doubt and heſitation, or on the contrary, with 
too violent aſſeverations. There are many other par- 
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ticulars of the ſame kind, which may diminiſh or 
deſtroy the force of any argument, deriv'd from hu- 
Si Way. - - 8 


Surrosk, for inſtance, that the fact, which the 
teſtimony endeavours to eſtabliſh, partakes of the ex- 
traordinary and the marvellous; in that caſe, the 
evidence, reſulting from the teſtimony, receives a 
_ diminution, greater or leſs, in proportion as the fact 
is more or leſs unuſual. The reaſon, why we place 
any credit in witneſſes and hiſtorians is not from ay 
| comexion, which we perceive à priori betwixt teſti- 
mony and reality, but becauſe we are accuſiom'd to 
| find a conformity betwixt them. But when the fact 
| atteſted is ſuch a one as has ſeldom fallen under our 
_ obſervation, here is a conteſt of two oppoſite expe- 

_ riences ; of which the one deſtroys the other as far 
zs its force goes, and the ſuperior can only operate 
on the mind by the force, which remains. The very 
ſame principle of experience, which gives us a cer- 

| tain degree of aſſurance on the teſtimony of witneſ · 

| fes, gives us alſo, in this caſe, another degree of aſ- 
ſurance againſt the fat, which they endeavour to 

_ eſtabliſh; from which contradiAion there neceſlarily 


ariſes a counterpoize, and mutual deſtroction of be- 
lief and authority, = 


| I fon 'd net believe fuch a flory were it told me by 
Cato; was a proverbial ſaying in Rone, even during 
H 3 che 
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the life-time of that philoſophical patriot ®, The 

incredibility of a fact, it was allow 'd, might invali. 
date ſo great an authority. 


Tux Indian prince, who refus'd to believe the firſt 
relations concerning the effects of froſt, reaſon'd 
juſtly; and it naturally required very ſtrong teſti. 
mon to engage his aſſent to facts, which aroſe from 
_ ſtate of nature, with which he was unacquainted, 
and bore ſo little analogy to thoſe events, of which 


| he had had conſtant and uniform experience. Tho* ; 


they were not contrary to * 3 * were : 
not conformable to it f. . 


| * Plutarch. in vita cad 


I No Indian, tis evident, could have experience, 3 AY TT | 


ter did not freeze in cold climates. This is placing nature 
ia a ſituation quite unknown to him; and tis impoſſible for 
him to tell, à priori, what will reſult from it. Tis making 
a new experiment, the conſequence of which is always un- 
certain. One may ſometimes conjecture from analogy what 
will follow); but fill this is but conjecture. And it moſt” 

de confeſt, that, in the preſent caſe of freezing, the event 
follows contrary to the rules of analcgy, and is ſuch as a ra- 
tional Indian would not look for. The operations of cold up- 


on water are not gradual, according to the degrees of cold; 


but whenever it comes to the freezing point, the water paſ- 
ſes, in a moment, from the utmoſt liquidity to perfect hard- 
neſs. Such an event, therefore, may be denominated er- 
traordinary, and requires a pretty ſtrong teſtimony to render 
it credible to people in a warm climate: But ſtill it is not 
miraculous, nor contrary to uniform exp-rience of the courſe 
of nature in caſes where all the circumſtances are the ſame. 
The inhabitants of Sumatra have always ſeen water liquid 
in their own climate, and the freezing of their rivers ought 
to be deem'd a prodigy : But they never ſaw water in Muſ- 
covy during the winter; and therefore they cannot reaſona - 
_ bly be — what would there be the — n 
| vr 
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Bor in order to increaſe the probability againſt 
| the teſtimony of witneſſes, let us ſuppoſe that the 
fact, which they affirm, inſtead of being only mar- 
vellous, is really miraculous ; and ſuppoſe alſo, that 
the teſtimony, conſider'd apart, and in itſelf, amounts 
to an entire proof; in that caſe there is proof againſt 
proof, of which the ſtrongeſt muſt prevail, but ſtill 


with a diminution of its force, in Proportion to chat 
of its 5 


A Mina CL » iow violation of the laws of na- 
| ture; and as a firm and unalterable experience has 
_-eſtabliſh'd theſe laws, the proof againſt a miracle, 

fſtom the very nature of the fact, is as entire as any 


| — argument from experience can poſſibly be imagin'd. 


Why is it more than probable, that all men muſt die; 
that lead cannot, of itſelf, remain ſuſpended in the 
air ; that fire confames wood, and is extinguiſh'd by 
water; unleſs it be that theſe events are found 
agreeable to the laws of nature, and there is re- 
quir d a violation of theſe laws, or in other words, 
a miracle to prevent them? Nothing is eſteem'd a 
miracle if it ever happen in the common courſe of 
nature. Tis no miracle that a man in ſeeming good 
health ſhould die on a ſudden ; becauſe ſuch a kind 
bol death, tho' more unuſual than any other, has yet 
been frequently obſery'd to happen. But ds a mi- 
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racle, that a dead man ſhould come to life ; becauſe 
that has never been obſerv'd, in any age or country. 
There muſt, therefore, be an uniform experience 


againſt every miraculous event, otherwiſe the event 
would not merit that appellation. And as an uniform 


experience amounts to a proof, there is here a direct 


the exiſtence of any miracle ; nor can ſuch a proof 


be deftroy'd, or the miracle render'd credible, but 


by an oppoſite proof, which is ſaperior *, 


and full proof, from the nature of the fact, againſt 


-- 


Tux plain conſequence is (and 'tis a equa maxim | 


_ worthy of our attention) That no teſtimony | is ſuf. 


_ Sometimes an event may not, in itſelf, ſeem to be con- 
trary to the laws of nature, and yet, if it were real, it might, 


dy reaſon of ſome circumſtances, be denominated a miracle, 


becauſe, in fact, it is contrary to theſe laws, Thus ifa 


perſon, claiming a divine authority, ſhould command a ſick 


perſon to be well, a healthful man to fall down dead, the 


clouds to pour rain, the winds to blow, in ſhort, ſhould 


order many natural events, which immediately follow upon 


his eommand ; theſe might juſtly be eſteem'd miracles, be- 


cauſe they are really, in this caſe, contrary to the laws of 


nature. For if any ſuſpicion remain, that the event and com- 
mand concurr' d by accident, there is no miracle and no tranſ- 
greſſion of the laws of nature. If this ſuſpicion be remov'd, 
there is evidently a miracle, and a tranſgreſſion of theſe 
laws ; becauſe nothing can be more contrary to nature than 
that the voice or command of a man ſhould have ſuch an 
influence. A miracle may be accurately defin'd, a tranſgreſ- 
fen of a law of nature by a particular wolition of the Deity, or by 
the inter poſal of ſome inviſible agent. A miracle may either 
be diſcoverable by men or not. This alters not its nature 
and effence. The raiſing of a houſe or ſhip into the air 
is a vifible miracle. The raifing of a feather, when the 
_ wind wants ever fo little of a force requiſite for that pur» 
| poſe, is as reala — tho not ſo ſenſible with regard to us. 


66 ficient 
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« ficient to eſtabliſh a miracle, unleſs the teſtimony 
2 be of ſuch a kind, that its falſhood would be 
© more miraculous, than the fact, which it endea- 
« yours to eſtabliſh : And even in that caſe, there is 
« a mutual deſtruction of arguments, and the ſuperior 
only gives us an aſſurance ſuitable to that degree 
1 r which remains, aſter deducting the infe- 
* rior.” When any one tells me, that he ſaw a 
dead man reſtor'd to life, 1 immediately conſider 
with myſelf, whether it be more probable, that this 
| perſon ſhould either deceive or be deceiv'd, or that 


|| the fit which he relates, ſhould really have hap- 
pen d. I weigh the one miracle againſt the other, 
| and according to the ſuperiority, which I diſcover, 


I pronounce my deciſion, and always reject the 
greater miracle. If the falſhood of his teſtimony 
would be more miraculous, than the event, which 
be relates; then, and not till then, can be pretend 
to command my belief or pen. 


1 A RT IL 


I the foregoing reaſoning we have ſappos'd, that 
the teſtimony, upon which a muacle is founded, 
may poſſibly amount to an entire proof, and that the 
2 of that teſlimony would be a kind of pro- 
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digy. But tis eaſy to ſhew, that we have been a 
great deal too liberal in our conceſſions, and that 
there never was a miraculous event, eſtabliſh'd on fo 
: full an evidence. | 


For feſt, there is not to be found, in all hiſtory, 
any miracle atteſted by a ſufficient number of men, 


_ of ſuch unqueſtion'd good-ſenſe, education, and learn- 
Ing as to ſecure us againſt all delufion in themſelves ; 


of ſuch undoubted integrity, as to place them be- 
yond all ſuſpicion of any deſign to deceive others; 


ol ſuch credit and reputation in the eyes of man- 


kind as to have a great deal to loſe in caſe of being 
detected in any falſhood ; and at the ſame time at- 
teſting facts, perform'd in ſuch a public manner, and 
in ſo celebrated a part of the world, as to render 


the detection unavoidable : All which circumſtances 


are requiſite to give us a full . in che teſti · 


mony of men. 


Saconpzy. We may obſerve in human nature a 


principle, which, if ſtrictly examin 'd, will be found : 
to diminiſh extremely the aſſurance, which we 


might have, from human teſtimony, in any kind of 
prodigy. The maxim, by which we commonly con- 


duct ourſelves in our reaſonings, is, that the objects, 
of which we have no experience, reſemble thoſe, of 
which we have z * what we have found to be moſt 

uſual . 
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uſual is always moſt probable ; and that where there 
is any oppoſition of arguments, we ought to give the 

| preference to ſuch of them as are founded on the 
greateſt number of paſt obſervations. But tho' in 
_ proceeding by this rule, we readily reject any fact, 
which is unuſual and incredible in an ordinary de- 
| gree; yet in advancing farther, the mind obſerves 
not always the ſame rule; but when any thing is 
| affirm'd utterly abſurd and miraculous, it rather the 
maore readily admits ſuch a fact, upon account of 
that very circumſtance, which ought to deſtroy all its 
authority. The paſſion of ſurprize and awonder, 
| ariſing from miracles, being an agreeable emotion, 
|| gives a ſenſible tendency towards the belief of thoſe 
| | events, from which. it is deriv'd. And this goes ſo 
| far, that even thoſe who cannot enjoy this pleaſure 
| immediately, nor can believe thoſe miraculous 
eee.urents, of which they are inform'd, yet love to par- 
| take of the ſatisfation at ſecond-hand, or by re- 
dound, and place a pride and delight i in exciting the 
admiration of others, 
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; "Mihai what greedineſs are the miraculous ac- 
counts of travellers receiv'd, their deſcriptions of ſea 
and land monſters, their relations of wonderful ad- 
ventures, ſtrange men, and uncouth manners? But 
if the * of religion 3 join itſelf to the love of won- 
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der, there is an end of common ſenſe; and human 
ö teſtimony, in theſe circumſtances, loſes all pretenſi. 
fions to authority. A religioniſt may be an enthu- 
ſiaſt, and imagine he ſees what has no reality: He 
may know h's narration, to be falſe, and yet perſe- 
| vere in it, with the beſt intentions in the world, for 
| the ſake of promoting ſo holy a cauſe: Or even 
where this deluſion has no place, vanity, excited by 
ſo ſtrong a temptation, operates on him more pow- 
erfully than on the reſt of mankind in any other cir. 
cumſtances; and ſelf-intereſt with equal force. His 
auditors may not have, and commonly have not | 
| fofficient judgment to canvaſs his evidence; , 
What judgment they have, they renounce by prin- 
eiple, in theſe ſublime and myſterious ſubjects: Or 
if they were ever ſo willing to employ it, paſſion and 
a heated imagination diſturb the. regularity of its 
| operations. Their credulity increaſes his impudence : : 
And his impudence over powers their credulity, : 


Er.oquexce, when in its higheſt pitch, leaves lit. 
ile room for reaſon or reflection; but addreſſing it- 
elf entirely to the fancy or the affections, captirates 
the willing bearers, and ſubdues their underſtanding. 
Happily, this pitch it ſeldom attains. But what a 
Cicere or a Demoſthenes could ſcarcely operate over 
a Egan or Mthenian audience, every Capuchin, every 
2 itine- 
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itinerant or ſtationary teacher can perform over the 
generality of mankind, and in a higher degree, * 
g touching ſuch — and velger paſſions ®, 


Tutavrv. It forms a very frong preſumption 


againſt all ſupernatural and miraculous relations, 


that they are obſerv d chiefly to abound amongſt ig. 


norant and barbarous nations; or if a civiliz'd peo. 
ple has ever given admiſſion to any of them, that 


people will be found to have receiv'd them from ig- 
norant and barbarous anceſtors, who tranſmitted them 
with that inviolable ſanction and authority, which 
| always attends antient and receiv'd opinions. When 
| we DO the firit hiſtories of all nations, wy are * 


1 0 


The many inſtances of forg'd *** and 1 


and ſupernatural events, which, in all ages, have either been 


detected by contrary evidence, or which detect themſelves 
dy their abſurdity, 'mark ſufficiently the ſtrong propenũty of 
mankind to the extraordinary and the marvellous, and ought 


reaſonably to beget a ſuſpicion againſt all relations of this 
kind. This is our natural way of thinking even with re- 
ard. to the moſt common and moſt credible events. For 
inſtance : There is no kind of repost, which riſes ſo eafily, 
and ſpreads ſo quickly, eſpecially in country-places and pro- 
vincial towns, as thoſe concerning marriages ; inſomuch that 


two young perſons of equal condition never ſee each other 
twice, but the whole neighbourhood immediately] join them 
together. The pleaſure of telling a piece of news ſo in- 
tereſting, of propagating it, and of being the firſt reporters 


_ of it, ſpreads the intelligence. And this is ſo well known, 


that no man of ſenſe gives attention to theſe reports, till 
he finds them eonſirm d by ſome greater evidence. Do not 
ide ſame paſſions, and others ftill ſtronger, incline the gene- 


rality of mankind to the believing and reporting, with the 


greateſt vehemence and affurance, all religious miracles ? 
| | } 
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to imagine ourſelves tranſported into ſome new 


world, where the whole frame of nature is disjointed, 
and every element perf rms its operations in a dif- 


ferent manner, from what it does at preſent. Battles, 


revolutions, peſtilences, famines, and death are ne- 


ver the effects of thoſe natural cauſes, which we ex- 


perience. Prodigies, omens, oracles, judgments quite 
obſcure and over-ſhadow the few natural events, that 


are intermingled with them. But as che ſormer grow 
thinner every page, in proportion as we advance 


| nearer the enl ghien'd ages of ſcience and knowlege, 
we {ſoon learn, that there is nothing my ſterious or 
| ſupernatural in the caſe, but that all proceeds from 
the uſual propenſity of mankind towards the marvel. 
lous and extraordinary, and that tho' this inclination 
may at intervals receive a check from ſenſe and leara- 


ing, 8 n from ha- 


** 


Finns „ % W upon 


a yr of theſe wonderful hiſtorians, that : fuch 
prodigious events never happen in our days. But "tis 


- nothing ſtrange, I hope, that men ſhould lie in all 
ages. You muſt ſurely have ſcen inſtances enow of 
that frailty. You have yourſelf heard many ſuch 
marvellous relations ſtarted, which being treated with 


| form by all the wile and judicious, have at laſt been 


abandon'd, even by the vulgar, Be aifur', that 
2 thoſe 


77777 
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thoſe renown's lies, which have ſpred and flouriſh'd 
to ſuch a monſtrous height, aroſe from like begin- 
nings ; but being ſown in a more proper ſoil, ſhot 
up at laſt into * almoſt * to thoſe, which 
| they relate. 


"Twas a wiſe policy in that cunning impoſtor, 
Alexander, who, tho' now forgotten, was once ſo fa- 
mous, to lay the firſt ſcene. of his impoſtures in 
| Pajhlagonia, where, as Lucian tells us, the people were 
extremely ignorant and ſtupid, and ready to ſwallow 
eren the groſſeſt deluſion. People at a diſtance, who 
rare weak enough to think the matter at all worth en - 
quiry, have no opportunity of receiving better in- 
formation. The ſtories come magnify'd to them by 
a a hundred circumſtances. Fools are induſtrious to 
. propagate the deluſion ; while the wiſe and learned 
are contented, in general, to deride its abſi urdity, 
without in forming themſelves of the particular facts, 
by which it may be diſtinctly refuted. And thus the 
impoſtor above · mention'd was enabled to proceed, 
from his ignorant Popblagonians, to the inliſting of 
votaries, even among the Grecian philoſophers, and 
men of the moſt eminent rank and diſtinction in 
| Rome. Nay could engage the attention of that ſage 
emperor Marcus Aurelius; fo far as to make him 


184 r 
truſt the ſucceſs of a military expedition t to his delu- 
fre prophecies. | 


5 Tus advantages are ſo great of ſtarting an im- 
Poſture amongſt an ignorant people, that even tho 
the deluſion ſhould be too groſs to impoſe on the ge- _ 
nerality of them (ac, tho" ſeldom, is ſometimes the 
caſe) it has a much better chance of ſucceeding in 
remote countries, than if the firſt ſcene had been laid 
in a city renown'd for arts and knowlege. The 
moſt ignorant nd barbarous of thefe barbarians car- 
ry the report abroad. None of their countrymen : 
| Have large enough correſpondence or ſufficient cre- 
dit and authority to contradiQt and beat down the de- 
luſion. Mens inclination to the marvellous has full 
opportunity to diſplay itſelf. And thus a ftory ſhall | 
| paſs for certain at a thouſand miles diſtance, which 
is univerſally e:ploded i in the place where it was firſt 
Rarted. But had Alexander fix'd his refidence at 4. 
| thens, the philoſophers of that renown'd mart of 
learning, had immediately ſpred, thro' the whole 
Roman empire, their ſenſe of the matter, which, be- 
ing fupported by ſo great authority, and diſplay'd by 
all the force of reaſon and eloquence, had entirely 
open'd the eyes of mankind. Tis true; Lucian paſ- 5 
fing by chance thro' Paphlagonia had an opportunity 
of poke this good office. But, tho much to 
be 
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be wiſh'd, it does not always happen, that every 4- 
kxander meets with a Lucian, ready to expoſe and 
detect his impoſtures © 


IMA add as a fourth reaſon, which diminiſhes 
the authority of prodigies, that there is no teſtimony 
for any, even thoſe which have not been expreſsly 


detected, that is not oppos'd by an infinite number : 
of witneſſes ; ſo that not only the miracle deſtroys 
the credit of the teſtimony, but even the teſtimony | 


| deſtroys itſelf. To make this the better underſtood, 


let us conſider, that, in matters of religion, what- | 
erer is different is contrary, and that tis impoſſible 
| the religions of antient Rome, of Turkey, of Siam, 

c and of China ſhould, all of them, be eſtabliſh'd on 


f any ſolid ſoundation. | Every miracle, therefore, 
| pretended to have been wrought in any of theſe re- 
| ligions (and all of them abound in miracles) as its 


direct ſcope is to eſtabliſh the particular ſyſtem, to 


; which it is attributed; ſo 1 it has the ſame force, tho 


* It may here, perhaps, he objected, that I proceed raſh- 


ly, and form my notions of Alexander merely from the ac- 


count, given of him by Lucian, a profeſs'd enemy. It were, 


indeed, to be wiſh'd, that ſome of the accounts publiſh'd 
by his ſollowers and accomplices had remain'd. The oppo- 


| fition and contraſt betwixt the character and conduct of the 


ſame man, as drawn by a friend or an enemy is as ſtrong, 


even in common life, much more in theſe religious matters, 


as that betwixt any two men in the world, Fetwixt Alexan- 
der and St. Paul, for inſtance. See 2 letter to Gilbert Weſt, 
Eſq; on the converſion and apoſtleſnip of St. Paul. 
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C 
more indirectly, to overthrow every other ſyſtem. 
In deſtroying a rival - ſyſtem, it likewiſe deſtroys the 
credit of thoſe miracles, on which that ſyſtem was 
_ eftabliſh'd ; ſo that all the prodigies of different re. 
ligions are to be regarded as contrary facts, and the 


_ evidences of theſe prodigies, whether weak or ſtrong, 
as oppoſite to each other. According to this method 


of reaſoning, when we believe any miracle of Ma- 
bomet or any of his ſucceſſors, we have for our war- 


rant the teſtimony of a few barbarous Arabians: And 


on the other fide, we are to regard the authority of 


Titus Livins, Plutarch, Tacitus, and in ſhort of all the 


authors and witneſſes, Grecian, Chineſe, and Roman 
_ Catholic, who have related any miracles in their par- 
ticular religion; I ſay, we are to regard their teſti- 


mony in the ſame light as if they had mention'd that 
Mahometan miracle, and had in expreſs terms con- 


tradicted it, with the ſame certainty as they have for 
the miracles they relate. This argument may ap- 
pear over ſubtile and refin'd ; but is not in reality 
different from the reaſoning of a judge, who ſup- 
' poſes, that the credit of two witneſſes, maintaining 
- crime againſt any one, is deſtroy'd by the refti- 
mony of two others, who affirm him to have been 


two hundred leagues diftant, at the ſame inſtant when 


the crime is ſaid to have been commutted. 


| Onz of the beſt atteſted miracles in all prophane 


M is that which Tacitus reports of Yeſpafian, = 


r 6 : 1 . 
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cur'd a blind man in Alexandria, by means of his 
ſpittle, and a lame man by the mere touch of his 
foot ; in obedience to a viſion of the god, Serapis, 


who had enjoin'd them to have recourſe to the em- 
peror, for theſe miraculous and extraordinary cures. 


The ſtory may be ſeen in that fine hiſtorian ® ; where 
every circumſtance ſeems to add weight to the teſti- 
mony, and might be diſplay'd at large with all the 
force of argument and eloquence, if any one were 


now concern'd to enforce the evidence of that ex- 


ploded and idolatrous ſuperſtition. The gravity, ſo- 
lidity, age, and probity of ſo great an emperor, 


who, thro” the whole courſe of his life, convers'd in 


a familiar way with his friends and courtiers, and 
never affected thoſe extraordinary airs of divinity, 


 affum'd by Alexander and Demetrius. The hiſtorian, 
a cotemporary writer, noted for candour and vera- 
city, and withal, the greateſt and moſt penetrating 


genius, perhaps, of all antiquity ; and fo free from 


any tendency to ſuperſtition and credulity, that he 
even lies under the contrary imputation, of atheiſm 
and prophaneneſs: The perſon, from whoſe teſti - 


mony he related the miracle, of eſtabliſh'd character 


| for judgment and veracity, as we may well ſappoſe ; 
eye · witneſſes of the fact, and confirming their verdic, 
after the Flavies family were deſpoil'd of the em- 


= ® Hiſt, Lib; g. Cap. 8, Sunains gives the ſams account 


in * Veſp. 
| pires 
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| Pire, and could no longer give any reward, as the 


price of a lie. Utrumgue, qui interfuere, nunc 4 


gue memorant, poſiquam nullum mendacio pretium. To 
which if we add the public nature of the facts, re- 


_ lated, it will appear, that no evidence can well be 


fuppos'd ſtronger _- ſo groſs and ſo 3 a fall- 
hood. 


"Tuba is alſo a very memorable ſtory related by 
Cardinal de Retz, and which may well deſerve our 


conſideration. When that intriguing politician fd 
| Into Cain, to avoid the perſecution of his enemies, 
he paſſed thro' Sarageſa, the capital of Arragen, 


where he was ſhewn, in the cathedral church, a man, 


who had ſerv'd twenty years as a door. keeper of the 


church, and was well known to every body in town» 


that had ever paid their devotions at that cathedral. . 
He had been ſeen, for ſo long a time, wanting a 
leg; but recover'd that limb by the rubbing of holy 


oil upon the ſtump; and the cardinal aſſures us that 
he ſaw him with two legs. This miracle was vouch'd 


by all the canons of the church ; and the whole 


company in town were appealed to for a confirma- 


tion of the fact; whom the cardinal found, by their 


_ zealous devotion, to be thorough believers of the 
miracle. Here the relater was alſo cotemporary to 


the ſuppos'd prodigy, of an incredulous and liber. 


tine character as well as of great genius, the miracle 


of 


mightily to the force of the evidence, and may 
double our ſurprize on this occaſion, is, that the 


diſprove the teſtimony, and to trace its falſhood, 
thro” all the circumſtances of knavery and credulity, 
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counterfeit, and the witneſſes very numerous, and all 
of them, in a manner, ſpeQators of the fact, to 
which they gave their teſtimony. And what adds 


cardinal himſelf, who relates the ſtory, ſeems not to 
give any credit to it, and conſequently cannot be 


ſuſpected of any concurrence in the holy fraud. He 
conſider d juſtly, that it was not requiſite, in order to 


reject a fact of this nature, to be able accurately to 


which produc'd it. He knew, that, as this was com- 


monly altogether impoſſible at any ſmall diſtance of 
time and place; ſo was it extremely difficult, even 


where one was immediately preſent, by reaſon of the | 


bigotry, ignorance, cunning, and roguery of a 
great part of mankind. He therefore concluded, 


like a juſt reaſoner, that ſuch an evidence carry'd 


falſhood upon the very face it, and that a miracle, 
| ſupported by any human teſtimony, was more pro- 
perly a * of — wy of 3 


Tu ERE ſurely n never was ſo great a number of mi- 


| racles aſcrib'd to one perſon, as thoſe, which were 


lately ſaid to have been wrought in France upon the 
tomb of Abbe Paris, the famous 7an/eniff, with whoſe | 
lanQity 
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ſanctity the people were ſo long deluded. The cur. 
ing of the fick, giving hearing to the deaf, and ſight 
to the blind, were every where talk'd of, as the uſual 

effects of chat holy ſepulchre. But what is more ex. 
traordinary; many of the miracles were immediately 


prov'd, upon the ſpot, before judges of unqueſtion'd 
integrity, atteſted by witneſſes of credit and diſtinc- 


tion in a learned age, and on the moſt eminent thea- 


tre, that is now in the world. Nor is this all: A 
relation of them was publiſh'd, and diſpers'd every 
where; nor were the Jeſuits, tho' a learned body, 


| ſupported by the civil magiſtrate, and determin d 
enemies to thoſe opinions, in whoſe favour the mi- 
racles were ſaid to have been wrought, ever able 


diſtinctly to refute or detect them“. Where ſhall 


ve 


This book was wrote by Monf. d. Montgeron, counſellor 
or judge of the parliament of Paris, a man of figure and 


character, who was alſo a martyr to the cauſe, and is now 


ſaid to be ſomewhere in a dungeon on account of his book. 
There is another book in three volumes (called Recucil des 


' Miracles de I. Albẽ Paris) giving an account of many of theſe 


miracles, and accompanied with prefatory diſcourſes, which 
are very well wrote, There runs, however, thro* the whole 
of theſe a ridiculous compariſon betwixt the miracles of our 


Saviour and thoſe of the Ab; wherein tis afferted, that 


the evidence for the latter is equal to that for the former : 
As if the teſtimony of men could ever be put in the balance 
with that of God himſelf, who conducted the pen of the in- 
ſpir d writers. If theſe writers, indeed, were to be conſi- 


der'd merely as human teſtimony, the French author is very 


moderate in his compariſon ; fince he might, with ſome ap- 
of reaſon, pretend, that the Janſeniſt miracles much 
ſurpaſs the others in evidence and authority, The follow- 


ing 
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| we find ſuch a number of circumſtances, agreeing to 
| the corroboration of one fact? And what have we 
to oppoſe to ſuch a cloud of witneſſes, but the abſo- 


lute x axons. or miraculous nature of the ever ts, 


| which 


ing circumſtances are drawn from authentic papers, inſerted 
in the above-mention'd book: 


Many of the miracles of Abbe Paris were prov d immedi- 
ately by witneſſes before the officiality or biſhop's court of 
Paris, under the eye of cardinal Noailles, whoſe character for 
: integrity and capacity was never conteſted even by his ene- 
mies. 

His ſucceſſor in the archhiſhopeic was an enemy to the | 
 Fanſeniſts, and for that reaſon promated to the ſee by the 

court. Yet 22 rectors or cares of Paris, with infinite car- 


neſtneſs, preſs him to examine thoſe miracles, which they 


aſſert to be known to the whole world, and indiſputablx 


certain: But he wiſely forbore. 


The Meked? party. hed try'd to diſcredit thelo mince ia 


one inſtance, Hops of Madamoiſelle le Franc. But beſides, that 


their proceedings were in many reſpets the moſt irregular 
in the world, particularly in citing only a few of the Janſe- 


i/ls witneſſes, whom they tamper d with: Beſides this, I 


ſay, they ſoon found themſelves overwhelm'd by a cloud of 
new witneſſes, one hundred and twenty in number, moſt of 


them perſons of credit and ſubſtance in Paris, who gave 
oath for the miracle. This was accompanied with a ſo- 


lemn and earneſt appeal to the parliament. But the par- 


liament were forbid by authority to meddle in the affair. 
*T was at laſt obſerv'd, that where men are heated by zeal 
and enthuſiaſm, there is no degree of human teſtimony ſo 
ſtrong as may not be procur'd for the greateſt abſurdity : 
And thoſe who will be ſo filly at to examine the affair 
by that medium, and ſeek particular flaws in the teſtimo- 


ny, are almoſt ſure to be confounded. It muſt be a miſer- 
able impoſture, indeed, that does not prevail in that con- 


teſt, 


All who have been in Fraxce about that time have heardof 
the great reputation of Monſ, Heraus, the licutenant de Police, 


whoſe vigilance, penetration, activity, and extenſive intel- 
 ligence have been much talk'd of. This WN 


by 
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which they relate? And this ſurely, in the eyes of 


all reaſonable people, will * be regarded as a 


ſufficient refutation. | 


1s the conſequence juſt, becauſe ſome human tef. 
timony has the otmoſt force and authority in ſome 


caſes, 


by the nature of his office is almoſt abſolute, was inveſted 
with full powers, on purpoſe to ſuppreſs or diſcredit theſe 


miracles ; and he frequently ſeiz d immediately, and exa- 


min'd the witnefſes and ſubjects of them: But never could 
reach any thing ſatisfaQtory againſt them. 


In the caſe of Madamoiſelle Thibaut he ſent the famous De | 


| Sylva to examine her; whoſe evidence is very curious, The 


9 phyfician declares, that it was impoſſible ſhe could have 
been ſo ill as was prov'd by witneſſes ; becauſe it was im- 


poſſible ſhe cou'd, in ſo ſhort a time, have recovered ſo 
perſectly as he found her. He reaſoned like a man of ſenſe, 


from natural cauſes ; but the oppoſite party told him, that 
the whole was a miracle, and that his evidence was * | 


| beſt proof of it. 
The AMeliniſts were in a ſad dilemma. They durſt not at- 
tert the abſolute inſufficiency of human evidence to prove 


a miracle: They were oblig'd to ſay, that theſe miracles 


were wrought by witchcraft and the devil. But they were 
| told, that this was the reſource of the Jeros of old. 


No Janſeniſt was ever embarraſs'd to account for the ceſ- 


ſation of the miracles, when the church-yard was ſhut up 


dy the king's edi. *Twas the touch of the tomb, which 


operated theſe extraordinary effects; and when no one 
could approach the tomb, no effects could be expected. 
God, indeed, could have thrown down the walls in a mo- 
ment ; but he is maſter of his own graces and works, and 
it belongs not to us to account for them, He did not throw 


down the walls of every city, like thoſe of Fericho, on the : 
ſounding of the rams-horns, nor break up the priſon of 


every apoſtle, like that of St. Paul. 

No leſs a man, than the Duc de Chatillon, a duke and nr 
of France of the higheſt rank and family, gives evidence of 
a miraculous cure, 5 * a ſervant of his, 9 
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caſes, when it relates the battles of Hit or Phar- 

alia, for inſtance ; that therefore all kinds of teſti. 

mony muſt, in all caſes, have equa! furce and au- 
thority? Suppoſe that the Caran and Pomgci.n 


| liv'd ſeveral years in his houſe with a viſible and palpable 
infirmity. | | 
I ſhall conclude with obſerving, that no clergy are more 
celebrated for ſtrictneſs of life and manners than the ſecu- 
lar clergy of France, particularly the reQors or Cures of Paris, 
who bear ſuch te{timony to theſe impoſtures. | 
| The learning, genius, and probity of the gentlemen and 
the auſterity of the nuns of Fcrt-Roya! have been much ce- 
lebrated all over Europe, Yet they all give evidence for a 
miracle, wrought on the niece of the famous Paſchal, whoſe 
ſanity of life, as well as extraordinary capacity, is well 
known, The famous Racine gives an account of this mira- 
cle in his famous hiſtory of Por:- Royal, and fortiſies it with 
all the proots, which a multitude of nuns, prieſts, phyſici- 
ans, and men of the world, all of them of uncoubted cre- 
dir, cou'd beſtow upon it. Several men of letters, particu- 
larly the biſhop of Tournay, thought this miracle ſo certain, 
as to employ it in the refutation of atheiſts and free - think 
ers. The queen-regent of France, who was extremely pre- 
'  Judic'd againſt Port-Rayal, ſent her own phyſician to exa- 
| mine the miracle, who return'd an abſolute convert, In 
: ſhort, the ſupernatural cure was ſo unconteſtable, that it 
ſav' d, for a time, that famous monaſtery from the ruin with 
which it was threaten'd by the Jeſuits. Had it been a cheat, 
it had certainly been detected by ſuch ſagacious and power- 
| ful antagoniſts, and muſt have baſten'd the ruin of the con- 

_ trivers. Our divines, who can build up a formidable caſtle 
from ſuch deſpicable materials ; what a prodigious fabric 
cou'd they have rear*d from theſe and many other circum- 
ſtances, which I have not mention'd! How oft wou'd the 
great names of Paſcal, Racine, Arnaud, Nicole, have reſounded 
in our ears? But if they be wiſe, they had better adopt 
; the miracle, as being more worth, a thouſand times, than 
All the reſt of their collection. Beſides, it may ſerve very 

much to their purpoſe. For it was really perform'd by the 
touch of an authentic holy prickle of the holy thorn, which 

'compos*d the holy crown, which, &c, | 
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faQtions had, each of them, claim'd the victory in 
theſe battles, and that the hiſtorians of each party 
had uniformly aſcrib'd the advantage to their own 
fide; how could mankind, at this diſtance, have been 
able to determine betwixt them? The contrariety is 


equally ſtrong betwixt the miracles related by He, o. 
dotus or Plutarch, and thoſe deliver'd by 3 


Bede, or any monkiſh hiſtorian, 


Tus wile lend a very academic faith to every 
report, which favours the paſiion of the reporter, 


whether it magnifies his country, his family, or him. 
ſelf, or in any other way ſtrikes in with his na- 


tural inclinations and propenſities. But what 
greater temptation than to appear a miſſionary, a 


prophet, an ambaſſador from heaven? Who would : 


not encounter many dangers ard diffculties, in order 
to attain ſo ſublime a charad er? Or if, by the help 
of vanity and a heated imagination, a man has firſt 


made a convert of himſelf and enter'd ſeriouſly into 


the deluſion; who ever ſcruples to make uſe of 


pious frauds, in wpyart of fo holy and meritorious 2 


_ cauſe ? 

Tus ſmal'eſt ſpark may here kindle into the 

| greateſt flame; becauſe the materials are always pre- 
par d for it. The avidum genus auricularum *, ſwal- 


low greedily, without examination, whatever ſooths 


ſuperſtition, and promotes wonder, 
» Lucret, 


How 
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How many ſtories of this nature have, in all 
ages, been detected and exploded in their infancy? 

How many more have been celebrated for a time» 

and have afterwards ſunk into neglect and oblivion ? 

Where ſuch reports, therefore, fly about, the ſolu- 

tion of the phænomenon is obvious; and we judge 

in conformity to regular experience and obſerva- 

= | tion, when we account for it by the known and 
natural principles of credulity and deluſion. And 
ſhall we, rather than have a recourſe to ſo natural a 
ſolution, allow of a miraculous violation of the moſt 
eſtabliſh'd laws of nature? 1 8 


| Ixãxxp not mention the difficulty of detecting a 
ſalſhood in any private or even public hiſtory, at 
the time and place, where it is ſaid to happen; 

much more where the ſcene is remov'd to ever ſo 
| ſmall a diſtance. Even a court of judicature, with 
all the authority, accuracy, and judgment, which 
they can employ, find themſelves often at a loſs to 
diſtinguiſh betwixt truth and falſhood in the moſt re- 
eent actions. But the matter never comes to any 


:- iſſue, if truſted to the common method of alterca- 
5 tion ard debate and flying rumours; eſpecially when 
men's paſſions have taken party on either ſide. 

18 


Ix the infancy of new leis. ths wits cd 
learned commonly eſteem the matter too inconſider- 
3 4 5 IS able 
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able to defirms their attention or regard : And when 
_ afterwards they would willingly detect the cheat, in 


order to undeceive the deluded multitude, the ſeaſon is 


row gone, and the records and witneſies, that might | 


clear up the matter, have periſh 'd Os recovery. 


No means of detection remain, but thoſe which 
muſt be drawn from the very teſtimony itſelf of the 
reporters : And theſe, tho' always ſufficient with the © 
judicious and knowing, are commonly tco fine to 
fall under the comprehenſion of the vulgar. 


Uros the whole, chow. it appears, that no teſti- 
mony for any kind of miracle has ever amounted to 
a probability, much leſs to a proof; and that even 


ſuppoſing it amounted to a proof, it would be op- 


pos'd by another proof, deriv'd from the very na- 


ture of the fact, which it would endeavour to eſta- 


bliſh. Tis experience only, which gives authority 
to human teſtimony ; and 'tis the ſame experience, 
6 which aſſures us of the laws of nature. When, there- 


fore, theſe two kinds of experience are contrary, we 
have nothing to do but ſubſtract the one from the 


other, and embrace an opinion, either on one ſide 
or the other, with that aſſurance, which ariſes 


from the remainder. But according to the princi- 
ple here explain 'd, this ſubſtraction, with regard to 
all popular religions, amounts to an entire annihi- 


lation; 
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lation; and therefore we may eltabliſh it as a maxim, 


that no human teſtimony can have ſuch ſorce as to 


prove a miracle, and make it a yu foundation for 


any ſuch aun of religion “. 
13 I a: 


v1 beg the limitations hs made may be remark'd, when 
I ſay, that a miracle can never be prov'd, fo as to be the 
foundation of a ſyſtem of religion. For I own, that other- 
wiſe, there may poſſibly be miracles, or violations of the 


_ uſual courſe of nature, of ſuch a kind as to admit of proof 
from human teſtimony ; tho', perhaps, it will be impoſſibl: 
to find any ſuch in all the records of hiſtory, Thus ſup- 
poſe, all authors, in all languages, agree, that from the firſt 
of January, 1600, there was a total darkneſs over the whole 


earth for cight days: Suppoſe that the tradition of this ex- 


traordinary event, is ſtill ſtrong and lively among the pev- 
ple: That all travellers, who return from forzign countries, 
bring us accounts of the ſame tradition, without the leaſt 
variation or contradiQtion : *Tis evident, that our preſent 
philoſophers, inſtead of doubting of that fat, ought to re- 
| ceive it for certain, and ought to ſearch for the cauſes, 
whence it might be deriv'd. The decay, corruption, and 
diſſolution of nature, is an event render*d probable by fo 


many analogies, that any phznomenon, which ſcems to have 
a tendency towards that cataſtrophe, comes within the reach 


of human teſtimony, if that teſtimony be very , 


and uniform. 


But ſuppoſe, that all the hiſtorians, who treat of Erben, 
ſhould agree, that on the firſt of January, 1600, queen Eliza- 
beth died; that both before and after her death ſhe was ſeen _ 
dy her phyſicians and the whole court, as is uſual with per- 


ſons of her rank; that her ſucceſſor was acknowleg'd and 
proclaim'd by the parliamer t; and that, after being interr'd 
a month, ſhe again appear'd, took poſſeſſion of the throne, 
and govern'd England for three years: I muſt conteſs I 
Mould be ſurpriz'd at the concurrence of ſo many odd cir- 


cumſtances, but ſhould not have the leaſt inclination to be- 
lieve ſo miraculous an event. I ſhould not doubt of her 


pretended death, and of thoſe other public circumſtances, 
that follow'd it: 1 ſhould only aſſert it to have been pre- 
tended, and * it neither was, nor e could be real. 
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aui the better pleas'd with this method of rea- 
ſoning, as I think it anay ſerve to confound thofe 
darcerous friends or diſguis d enemies to the C 
Relioion, who have undertaken to defend it by the 
piinciples of human reaſ;n. Our molt holy religion 
is founded on Faith, not on reaſon; and 'tis a ſure 
method of exrofing it to put it to ſuch a trial as it is, 
by no means, fitted to endure. To make this more 
_ evident, let us examine thoſe miracles, related in 
ſcripture ; and not to loſe ourſelves in too wide a 
field, let us confine ourſelves to ſuch as we find in 
the Pentateucb, which we ſhall examine, according 
to the principles of theſe pretended Chriſtians, not 
. 


You would in vain object to me the difficulty, and almoſt 
impoſſibility of deceiving the world in an affair of ſuch con- 
ſequence; the wiſdom and integrity of that renown'd 
queen; with the little or no advantage which ſhe could reap 
from ſo poor an artifice : All this might aſtoniſh me; but I 
would ſtill reply, that the knavery and folly of men are 
ſuch common phenomena, that I ſhould rather believe the 
moſt extraordinary events to riſe from their concurrence 
than admit ſo ſignal a violation of the laws of nature. 
But ſhould this miracle be aſcrib'd to any new ſyſtem of 
religion; men, in all ages, have been ſo much impos'd on 
by ridiculous ſtories of that kind; that this very circum- 
Nance would be a full proof of a cheat, and ſufficient, 
with all men of ſenſe, not only to make them reject the 
fact, but even reject it without farther examination. Tho 
the Being to whom the miracle is aſcrib'd, be, in this caſe, 
Almighty, it does not, upon that account, become a whit 
more probable ; ſince *tis impoſſible for us to know the at- 
tributes or actions of ſuch a being, otherwiſe than from the 
experience, which we have, of his productions, in the uſual 
courſe of nature. This till reduces us to paſt ns 
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as the word or tenimony of God himſelf, but as the 


produ..ion of a mere human writer and hiſtorian. 


Here then we are fk: to conſider a book, preſented 


to us by a barkarvus and ignorant people, wrote in 


an age when they were {till more barbarovs, and in 
| all probability long after the fats which it relates; 


corroborated Dy no. concurring teſtimony, and re- | 


ſembling thoſe fabulous accounts, which every na- 
tion gives of its origin. Upon reading this bock, 


we find it full of prodigies and miracles. It gives 


an account of a ſtate of the world and of human 
nature entirely different from the preſent: Of our 


and obliges us to compare the inſtances of the violations of 


truth in the teſtimony of men with thoſe of the violation of 


the laws of nature by miracles, in order to judge which of 
them is moſt likely and probable. As the violations of 


truth are more common in the teſtimony concerning religi- 


ous miracles than in that concerning any other matter of 


fact; this muſt diminiſh very much the authority of the 


former teſtimony, and make us form a general reſolution 
never to lend any attention to it, with whatever ſpecious 
pretext it may be cover d. | „„ 
My Lord Bacon ſeems to have embrac'd the ſame princi- 
ples of reaſoning. Facienda enim eft congerics five hiftoria 
naturalis particularis omnium monſirorum & partuum na- 
ture prodigioſorum; omnis denique novitatis & raritatis & 
inconſueti in natura. Hoc vero faciendum eft cum ſeveriſ- 
imo delectu, ut conſtet fides. Maxime autem habenda ſunt 
| pro ſuſpettis que pendent quomodocungque ex religione, ut pro- 
digia Livii : Nec minus que inveniuntur in ſcriptoribus ma- 


| gre naturalis, aut ctiam alchymie, & Lijuſmodi homini- 


bus; qui tanguan: proci ſunt & anzatores fabularum. 


Nov. Organ, Lib, 2, Aph. 29, 


I 3 fall 
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fall from that ſtate: Of the age of man, extended 
to near a thouſand years: Of the deſtruction of the 
world by a deluge: Of the arbitrary choice oſ one 
people, as the favourites of heaven; and that pco- 
ple, the countrymen of the author: Of their deli. 
vcrance from bondage by prodigies the moſt aſto. 
nifſhing imaginable : I defire any one to lay his hand 
upon his heart, and after ſerious coniiceration de- 


dclare, whether he thinks, that the falſhood of ſuch 


a book, ſupported by ſuch a teſtimo-y, would be 
more extraordinary and miraculous than all the mi- 
racles it relates; which is, however, neceſſary to 
make it receiv'd, according to the meaſures cf pro- 
| bability above eſtabliſſ e. „ 


ner ue have ſaid of miracles may be apply'd, 
without any variation, to prophecies ; and indeed, all 
| Prophecies are rea] miracles, and as ſuch only, can 
de admitted as proofs of any revelation. If it did 
not exceed the capacity of human nature to foretel 

future events, it would be abſurd to employ any pro- 
phecy as an argument for a divine miſſion or autho- 
_ rity from heaven. So that, upon the whole, we may 
conclude, that the Chriſtian Religion, not only was at 
firſt attended with miracles, but even at this day can- 
not be believ'd by any reaſonable perſon without one. | 
| Mere reaſon is inſufficient to convince us of its vera - 

= city : 
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city : Ard whoever is mov'd by Faith to aſſent to it 
is conſcious of a continued miracle in his own pei- 
ſon, which ſabverts all the principles of his under- 

ftanding, and gives him a determination to believe 
what is moſt contrary to cuſtom and experience. 
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RESBAY I 


Of a PARTICULAR PROVIDENCE and of 
2 FUTURE STATE. 


5 I WAS lately engag'd in converſation with a friend, 

1 who loves ſceptical paradoxes; where, tho' he 
advanc'd many principles, of which I can by no 

means approve, yet as they ſeem to be curious, and 
to bear ſome relation to the chain of reaſoning carry d 
on thro' theſe eſſays, I ſhall here copy them from my 
memory as accurately as I can, in order to ſubmit 
them to the judgment of the reader. 


Our converſation began with my admiring the 
ſingular good fortune of philoſophy, which, as it re- 
quires intire liberty, above all other privileges, and 5 
flouriſhes chiefly from the free oppotition of ſenti- 
ments and argumentation, receiv'd its firſt birth in 
an age and country of freedom and toleration, and 


I 6 . was 
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was never cramp'd, even in its moſt extravagant 
principles, by any creeds, confeſſions, or penal ſta- 
tutes, For except the baniſhment of Protagoras, and 

the death of Socrates, which laſt event proceeded 
partly from other motives, there are ſcarce any in- 
ſtances to be met with, in antient hiſtory. of this bi- 
| Lotted jealouſy and perſecution, with which the pre- 
ſent age is ſo much infeſted. Ejicuras liv'd at 4thens 
to an advanc'd age, in peace and tranquility : Epi- 

curtans were even admitted to receive the ſacerdo- 
tal character, and to officiate at the altar, in the moſt 
ſacred rites of the eſtabliſhed religion: And the public 
_ encouragement + of penſions and ſallaries was afforded 
equally, by the wiſeſt of all the Remes emperors 1, 
to the profeſſors of every ſect of philoſophy. How 
requiſite ſuch kind of treatment was to philoſophy, 
in its firſt origin, will eaſily be conceiv'd, if we 
reflect, that even at preſent, when it may be ſup- 
pos'd more hardy and robuſt, it bears with much 
difficulty the inclemency of the ſeaſons, and thoſe 


harſh winds of ea and perſecution, which blow 
vpon it. 


Vov admire, ſays my friend, as the ſingular good- 
ſortune of philcſophy, what ſeems to reſult from the 
natural courſe of things, and to be unavoidable in 
every age and nation. This pertinacious bigotry, 


* Luciani orus, 5, Namib. Id. wrexoge 
ui id. & Div, _ 
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of which you complain, as ſo fatal to philoſophy, is 


really her offspring, who, after allying with ſuperſti- 
tion, ſeparates himſelf intirely from the intereſt of 


his parent, and becomes her moſt inveterate enemy 


and perſecutor. Speculative dogmas and principles 
of religion, the preſent occaſions of ſuch furious 


diſpute, could not poſſibly be conceiv'd or admitted 
in the early ages of the world; when mankind, be- 
ing wholly illiterate, form'd an idea of religion, 


more ſuitable to their weak apprehenſion, and com- 


pos'd their ſacred tenets chiefly of ſuch tales and 
ſtories as were the objects of traditional belief, more 
than of argument or diſputation. After the firſt 
alarm, therefore, was over, which aroſe from the 
new paradoxes and principles of the philoſophers ; 
theſe teachers ſeem, ever after, during the ages of an- 
tiquity, to have liv'd in great harmony with the eſta. 
bliſh'd ſuperſtitions, and to have made a fair par- 


tition of mankind betwixt them ; the former claim- 


ing all the learned and the wiſe, and the latter po 


 ſeflng all the vulgar and Witerate, 


Ir ſeems then, ſays I, that you leave politics in- 


tirely out of the queſtion, and never ſuppoſe, that a 
wiſe magiſtrate can juſtly be jealous of certain tenets 
of philoſophy, ſuch as thoſe of Epicurus, which deny- 
ing a divine exiſtence, and conſequently a providence 
and a future ſtate, ſeem to looſen, in a great meaſure, 


he - * 2 — - 
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the ties of morality, and may be ſuppos'd, for 4 
reaſon, pernicious to the peace of civil ſociety. 


I xxow, reply'd he, that in fact theſe perſecu- 
tions never, in any age, proceeded from calm rea- 
ſon, or any experience of the pernicious conſequences 
of philoſophy; but aroſe intirely from paſſion and 
prejudice. But what if I ſhould advance farther, and 
aſſert, that if Epicurus had been accus'd before the 
people, by any of the Hcophants or informers of thoſe | 
days, he could eaſily have defended his cauſe, and 
prov'd his principles of philoſophy to be as ſalutary 

as thoſe of his adverſaries, who endeavour'd, with | 
ſuch zeal, to expoſe him t to the « public hatred and | 
jealouſy ? 4 


8 155 WISH, (aid I, you would try your eloquence 
upon ſo extraordinary a topic, and make a ſpeech for 
: Epicarus, which might ſatisfy, not the mob of Athens, 
if you will allow that antient and polite city to have 
contain'd any mob, but the more philoſophical part 
of his audience, ſuch as might be ſuppos'd capable 
of comprehending his arguments. 


Taz matter would not be difficult, upon ſuch 
conditions, reply'd he: And if you pleaſe, I ſhall 
ſuppoſe myſelf Epicurus for a moment, and make you _ 
fland for the Athenian people, and ſhall give you ſuch 
an 
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an harangue as will fil all the urn with white beans, 
and leave not a black one to gratify the malice of 
my adverſaries. | | 


„ well: Pray proceed upon theſe ſuppoſi- 
tions. 5 . 


I cout hither, O ye Athenians, to juſtify in your 
_ aſſembly what I maintain'd in my ſchool, and find 
myſelf impeach'd by furious antagoniſts, inſtead of 
reaſoning with calm and diſpaſſionate enquirers. Your 
deliberations, which of right ſhould be directed to 
queſtions of public good and the intereſt of the com- 
monwealth, are diverted to the diſquiſitions of ſpe- 
culative philoſophy ; and theſe magnificent, but, per- 
: haps, fruitleſs enquiries, take place of your more fa- | 
miliar but more uſeful occupations. But ſo far as in 
me lies, I will prevent this abuſe. We ſhall not 
here diſpute concerning the origin and government 
of worlds. We ſhall only enquire how far ſuch. | 
queſtions concern the public intereſt. And if I can 
perſuade you, that they are intirely indifferent to the 
peace of ſociety and ſecurity of government, I hope 
that you will preſently ſend us back to our ſchools, 
there to examine at leiſure the queſtion the moſt 
ſublime, but, at the ſame time, the moſt ene 
tive of all Penny, 


Toa 
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Tux religious philoſophers, not ſatisfy'd with the 
tradition of your forefathers, and doctrines of your 
prieſts (in which I willingly acquieſce) indulge a 
raſh curioſity, in trying how far they can eſtabliſh 
religion upon the principles of reaſon ; and they 
thereby excite, inſtead of ſatisfying the doubts, which 
naturally ariſe from adiligent and ſcrutinous enquiry, 

They paint, in the moſt magnificent colours, the order, 
beauty, and wiſe arrangement of the univerſe; and 
then aſk, if ſuch a glorious diſplay of intelligence and 
| wiſdom could proceed from the fortuitous concourſe 
of atoms, or if chance could produce what the high- 

eſt genius can never ſufficiently admire. I ſhall not 


| examine the juſtneſs of this argument. I ſhall allow 


it to be as ſolid as my antagoniſts and accuſers can 

deſire. *Tis ſufficient, if I can prove, from this very 
reaſoning, that the queſtion is intirely ſpeculative, 

and that when, in my philoſophical diſquiſitions, I-. 
| deny a providence and a future ſtate, I undermine 
not the foundations of ſociety and government, but 
advance principles, which they themſelves, upon 
their own topics, if they argue n muſt al- 
low to be ſolid and ä 


' You PERL who are my accuſers, have acknow- 
leg'd, that the chief or ſole argument for a divine 
exiſtence (wl.ich I never queſtion'd) is deriv'd from 


the cr der of nature; where there appear ſuch marks 
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of intelligence and deſign, that you think it extrava- 
gant to aſſign for its cauſe, either chance, or the blind 
and unguided force of matter. You allow, that this 
is an argument, drawn from effects to cauſes. From 
the order of the work, you infer, that there muſt 
have been project and forethought in the workman. 
If you cannot make out this point, you allow, that 
your concluſion fails; and you pretend not to eſta- 
bliſh the concluſion in a greater latitude than the 
krhænomena of nature will juſtify, Theſe are your 
conceſſions. I deſire you to mark the conſequences. 


Wuen we infer any particular cauſe from an ef. 
ſect, we muſt proportion the one to the other, and 
can never be allow d to aſcribe to the cauſe any qua- 
lities, but what are exactly ſufficient to produce the 
effect. A body of ten ounces rais'd in any ſcale 

may ſerve as a proof, that the counter-ballancing 
weight exceeds ten ounces ; but can never afford a 
' reaſon, that it exceeds a hundred. If the cauſe, aſ- 


ſign'd for any eſtect, be not ſufficient to produce it, 


we muſt either reject that cauſe, or add to it ſuch 
qualities as will give it a juſt proportion to the eſſect. 
But if we aſcribe to it farther qualities, or affirm it 
capable of producing other effects, we can only in- 
dulge the licence of conjecture, and arbitrarily ſup- 
| Pole the exiſtence of qualities and energies, without 

Teaſon or authority. 


Tus 
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Tut ſame rule holds, whether the cauſe aſſign'd be 
| brute unconſcious matter or a rational intelligent be- 
ing. If the cauſe be known only by the ect, we 
never ought to aſſign to it any qualities, beyon4 what 
are preciſely requiſite to produce the eſtect; nor can 
we, by any rules of juſt reaſoning, return back from 
the cauſe, and infer other efcects from it, beyond 
thoſe by which alone it is known to us. No one, 
merely from the fight of one of Zeuxis's pictures, 
could know, that he was alſo a ſtatuary or architect, 
| and was an artiſt no leſs ſcilful in ſtone and marble 
than in colours. The talents and taſte diſpiay'd. 
in the particular work before us; theſe we may 
i ſafely conclude the workman to be poſſeſs'd of. The 
cauſe muſt be proportion d to the effect: And if we 
exactly and preciſely proportion it, we ſhall never 
ſind in it any qualities that point farther, or afford an 
_ Inference concerning any other deſign or perform- 
| ance. Such qualities muſt be ſomewhat beyond what 
is merely requiſite to produce the effect, which we 
examine. 


ALLowinc, therefore, the gods to be the au- 
thors of the exiitence or order of the univerſe; it 
follows, that they poſſeſs that preciſe degree of power, 
intelligences, and benevolence, which appears in their 
workmanſhip; but nothing farther can ever be prov'd, 

- Except 
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except we call in the aſſiſtance of exaggeration and 

lattery to ſupply the defects of argument and rea- 
ſoning. So far as the traces of any attributes, at 
preſent, appear, fo far may we conclude theſe atiri- 
butes to e:tiſt. The ſuppoſition of farther attributes 
is mere hy patheſis; much more, the ſuppoſition, 
that, in diſtant periods of place and time, there has 
been, or will be a more magnificent diſplay of theſe 
attributes, and a ſcheme or order of adminiſtration 


maoore ſaitable to ſuch imaginary virtues. We can 


never be allow'd to mount up from the univerſe, the 
effed, to Jupiter, the cauſe ; and then deſcend down- 
wards, to infer any new effect from that cauſe; as if 
the preſeat eſfects alone were not intirely worthy of 
the glorious attributes which we aſcribe to that deity. 
The knowlege of the cauſe being deriv'd ſolely from 
the effect. they muſt be exactly adjuſted to each 
other, and the one can never point towards any thing 
farther, or be the foundation of any new inference 
and concluſion. . 15 


= You find certain phænomena in nature. You ſeck 
| a cauſe or author. You imagine that you have 
| found him. You afterwards become ſo enamour'd 
of this offspring of your brain, that you imagine it 
impoſſible but he muſt produce ſomething greater 


and more perfect than the preſent ſcene of things, 


which is ſo full of ill and diſorder. You forget, that this 


ſuper- 
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ſuperlative intelligence and benevolence are entirely 


imaginary, or at leaſt, without any foundation in rea- 


ſon, and that you have no ground to aſcribe to him 


any qualities, but what you ſee he has aQually ex. 
erted and diſplay d in his productions. Let your 


gods, therefore. O philoſophers, be ſui:ed to the pre- 


ſent appearances of nature: And preſume not to al. 


ter theſe appearances by arbitrary ſuppoſitions, in 


order to ſuit them to the attributes, which you fo 5 
Sadly aſcribe to your deities. | 


| Wu prieſts and poets, ſupported by your au- 


thority, O Athenians, talk of a golden or a filver 
age, which preceded the preſent ſcene of vice and 
| Miſery, I hear them with attention and with reve- 


rence. But when philoſophers, who pretend to ne- 


glect authority, and to cultivate reaſon, hold the 
_ ſame diſcourſe, I pay them not, I own, the ſame ob- 


ſequious ſubmiſſion and pious deference. I ak; 
Who carry'd them into the celeſtial regions, who 


admitted them into the councils of the gods, who 


open'd to them the bock of fate, that they thus 
raſhly affirm that their deities have executed, or will 


execute, any purpoſe, beyond what bas actually ap- 
pear d? If chey tell me, that they have mounted on 
the ſteps or by the gradual aſcent of reaſon, and by 


drawing inferences from effects to cauſes, I ſtill in- 


Giſt, that they have aided the aſcent of reaſon by the 


wings 
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wings of imagination ; otherwiſe they could not thus 
change their manner of inference, and argue from 
cauſes to effects; preſuming, that a more perfe& 


| production than the preſent world would be more 


| ſvitable to ſuch perfect beings as the gods, and forget- 
ting, that they have no reaſon to aſcribe to theſe ce- 
leſtial beings any perſection or any attribute, but 

what can be found in the preſent world. . 


Hexcx all the fruitleſs induſtry to account for the 
ill appearances of nature, and ſave the honour cf 
the gods ; while we muſt acknowlege the reality of 
that evil and diſorder, with which the world ſo much 
| abounds. The obſtinate and intractable qualities of 
matter, we are told, or the obſervance of general 
laws, or ſome ſuch reaſon is the ſole cauſe, which 
controul'd the power and benevolence of Jupiter, and 
oblig'd him to create mankind and every ſenſible 
creature ſo imperfect and ſo unhappy. Theſe at- 
_ tributes, then, are, it ſeems, beforehand, taken for 
granted, in their greateſt latitude. And upon that 
ſuppoſition, I own, that ſuch conjectures may, per- 
| haps, be admitted as plauſible ſolutions of the ill 
phznomena. But ftill I aſk ; Why take theſe attri- 
butes for granted, or why aſcribe to the cauſe any 
qualities but what actually appear in the effect? Why 
torture your brain to juſtify the courſe of nature ufon 
ſuppoſitions, which, for avght you know, may be en- 
2 | . tirely 
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tirely imaginary, and of which there are to be found 
no traces in the courſe of nature? Mm 


* ä — — ¶ 


Tux religious Fypotheſis, therefore, muſt be con- 
ſider'd only as a particular method of accounting for 
the viſible phænomena of the univerſe : But no juſt 
reaſoner will ever preſume to ivfer from it any ſingle 
fact, and alter or add to the phænomena, in any 
ſingle particular. If you think, that the appearances 
| of things prove ſuch cauſes, tis allowable for you to 
E draw an inference concerning the exiſtence of theſe _ 
|  -. cauſes. In ſuch complicated and ſublime ſubjets, 

every one ſhould be indulged in the liberty of con- 
jecture and argument. But here you ought to reſt, 

If you come backward, and arguing from your in- 
fer'd cauſes, conclude, that any other fact has exiſt- 

ed, or will exiſt, in the courſe of nature, which may 

ſerve for a fuller diſplay of particular attributes ; I 

muſt admoniſh you, that you have departed from the 
method of reaſoning, attach d to the preſent ſub- 
ject, and muſt certainly have added ſomething to the 
attributes of the cauſe, beyond what appears in the 
effect; otherwiſe you could never, with tolerable 
ſenſe or propriety, add any thing to the effect, in or- 
der to render it more worthy of the cauſe. 


_ — — — 


Wee, then, is the odiouſneſs of that doctrine, 
which I teach in my ſchool, or rather, Which I ex- 
| amine 
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aminc in my gardens? Or what do you find in this 
whole queſtion, wherein the ſecurity of good mo- 
rals, or the peace and order of ſociety is in the leaſt 
concern'd ? „ 


I vexy a providence, you ſay, and ſupreme go- 
vernor of the world, who guides the courſe of events, 
and puniſhes the vicious with infamy, and diſap- 
pointment, and rewards the virtuous with honour 
and ſucceſs, in all their undertakings. But ſurely, 

1 deny not the courſe itſelf of events, which lies 
open to every one's enquiry and examination. I ac- 
Eknowlege, that, in the preſent order of things, vir- 
tue is attended with more peace of mind than vice; 
and meets with a more favourable reception from 
the world. I am ſenſible, that, according to che paſt 
experience of mankind, friendſhip is the chief joy 
of human life, and moderation the only ſource of 
tranquility and happineſs. I never ballance betwixt 


the virtuous and the vicious courſe of life; but am 


ſenſible, that, to a well-diſpos'd mind, every advan- 
| tage is on the fide of the former. And what can 
you ſay more, allowing all your ſuppolitions and 
reaſonings ? You tell me, indeed, that this diſpoſi- 
tion of things proceeds from intelligence and de- 
ſign. But whatever it proceeds from, the diſpoſi- 
tion itſelf, on which depends our happineſs or mi- 
ſery, and conſequently our conduct and deportment 

e 5 


5 


— — — ä — 
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in life, is ſtill the ſame. "Tis ſtill open for me, as 
well as you, to regulate my behaviour, by my expe. 
rience of paſt events. And if you aſſirm, that, while 
a divine providence is allow'd, and a ſupreme diſtri- 
butive juſtice in the univerſe, I ought to expect ſome 


more particular reward of the good, and puniſhment 


of the bad, beyond the crdinary courſe of events A 


I here find the ſame fallacy, which I have before 
_ endeavour'd to detect. You perſiſt in imagining, 


that, if we grant that divine exiftence, for which 


you ſo earneſtly contend, you may ſafely infer con- 


{ſequences frem it, and add ſomething to the expe- 


_ rienc'd order of nature, by arguing from the attri- 
butes, which you aſcribe to your gods. You ſeem 


not to remember, that all your reaſonings cn this . 
ſubject can only be drawn from effects to cauſes; 
and that every argument, deduc'd from cauſes to ef- 
fects, muſt of neceſſity be a groſs ſophiſm; ſince it 


is impoſſible for you to know any thing of the cauſe, 
bat what you have antecedently, not inzer*d, but diſ- 
cover'd to the full, in the effe &. | | | 


Bur what muſt a philoſopher judge of thoſe vain 


reaſoners, who, inſtead of regarding the preſent 
ſcene of things, as the ſole object of their contem. 
plation, ſo far reverſe the whole courſe of nature, 


as to render this life merely a paſſage to ſomething. 
farther; a porch, which leads to a greater, and 
5 | vaſtly 
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vaſtly different building ; a prologue, which ſerves 
only to introduce the piece and give it more grace 
and propriety ? Whence, do you think, can ſuch 
philoſophers derive their idea of the gods? From 
their own conceit and imagination ſurely. For if 
they deriv'd it from the preſent phænomena, it would 
never point to any thing farther, but muſt be exactly 
_ adjuſted to them. That the divinity may poſibly poſ- 
ſeſs attributes, which we have never ſeen exerted ; 
may be govern'd by principles of aQtion, which we 
- cannot diſcover to be ſatisfy d: All this will freely 
be allow'd. Bur ſtill this is mere pyſiviity and hy- 
potheſis. We never can have reaſon to infer any 
attributes, or any principles of action in him, but 


ſo far as we know them to have been exerted 8 


: and * * 


i Sos any marks of a diſtributive juſtice in the 
World? If you anſwer in the affirmative, I conclude, 
that, fince juſtice here exerts itſelf, it is ſatisfy d. If 
| you reply in the negative, I conclude, that you have 

then no reaſon to aſcribe juſtice to the gods. If you 
hold a medium betwixt affirmation and negation, by 
ſaying, that the juſtice of the gods, at preſent, exerts 
itſelf in part, but not in its full extent; 1 anſwer, 
that you have no reaſon to give it any particular 
extent, but only ſo far as you ſee it, at preſent, exert 


vol. II. K "Wh 
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 Tavs I bring the diſpute, O Athenians, to a ſhort 
| iſſue with my antagoniſts. The courſe of nature 
lies open to my contemplation as well as theirs. The 
experienc'd train of events is the great ſtandard, by 
which we all regulate our conduct. Nothing elſe 
can be appealed to in the field, or in the ſenate. 
| Nothing elſe ought ever to be heard of, in the ſchool, 
or in the cloſet. In vain, would our limited under- 
' fandings break thro' thoſe bounds, which are too 
narrow for our fond imaginations. While we argue 
from the courſe of nature, and infer a particular in- 
telligent cauſe, which firſt beſtow'd, and ſtill pre- 


| ſerves order in the univerſe, we embrace a principle, | 


which is both uncertain and uſeleſs. Tis uncertain ; 


becauſe the ſubject lies entirely beyond the reach of | 
human experience. Tis uſeleſs ; becauſe our know- 


lege of this cauſe being deriv'd entirely from the 
courſe of nature, we can never, according to the 
rules of juſt reaſoning, return back from the cauſe 
with any new inferences, or making additions to 
the common and experienc'd courſe of nature, eſta- 
bliſh any new principles of conduct and behaviour. 


T oBsERVE, (fays I, finding he had finiſh'd his 
| harangue) that you negle& not the artifice of the 
demagogues of old; and as you was pleas'd to make 
me ſtand for the people, you infinuate yourſelf into 


. ai. 
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my favour, by embracing thoſe principles, to which, 
you know, I have always expreſs'd a particular at- 
tachment. But allowing you to make experience (as 


indeed I think you ought) the only ftandard of our 
judgment concerning this, and all other queſtions of 
 fa&; I doubt not but, from the very ſame experience, 


to which you appeal, it may be poſlible to refute 


this reaſoning, which you have put into the mouth of 


Epicurus. If you ſaw, for inſtance, a half-finiſh'd 


building ſurrounded with heaps of brick and ſtone 
and mortar, and all the inſtruments of maſonry; 
could you not infer from the effect, that it was a 
work of defign and contrivance? And could you 
not return again, from this infer'd cauſe, to infer new 
additions to the effect, and conclude, that the build- 
ing would ſoon be finiſh'd, and receive all the ſarther 
improvements, which art could beſtow upon it? If 
you ſaw, upon the ſea ſhore, the print of one human 


foot, you would conclude, that a man had paſs'd 


[- that way, and that he had alſo left the traces of the 


other foot, tho effac'd by the rolling of the ſands or 


inondation of the waters. Why then do you refuſe 
to admit the ſame method of reaſoning with regard 
to the order of nature? Conſider the world and the 
preſent life only as an imperfect building, from which 
you can infer à ſuperior intelligence; and arguing 


from that ſuperior intelligence, which can leave no- 
thing imperfett ; why may you not infer a more fi- 


K2 . niſh'd 
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niſh'd ſcheme or plan, which will receive its com- 
pletion in ſome diſtant period of ſpace or time? Are 

not theſe methods of reaſoning exactly parallel? And 
under what pretext, 2 the ane, while 
— 

— Tas inbaite difference of the ſubjects, reply'd 
he, is a ſufficient foundation for this difference in my 
arguments and concluſions. In works of human 

art and contrivance, tis allowable to advance from 
the effect to the cauſe, and returning back from the 


cauſe, form new inferences concerning the effect, ; 
and examine the alterations, which it has probably | 


undergone, or may ſtill undergo. But what is the 
foundation of this method of reaſoning ? Plainly 
this ;- that man is a being, whom-we know by expe- 


rience, whoſe motives and deſigns we are acquainted | * 


with, and whoſe projects and inclinations have a cer 
tain connexion and coherence, according to the laws, 
which nature has eſtabliſh'd for the government of 
ſuch a creature. When, therefore, we find, that 
any work has proceeded from the ſkill and induſtry 
of man; as we are otherwiſe acquainted with the 
nature of the animal ; we can draw a hundred infe-. 
rences concerning what may be expected from him; 
and theſe inferences will all be founded on experience 
and obſervation. But did we know man only from 
the ſingle work or production, which we examine, 
7 PR | 5 twere 
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twere impoſſible for us to argue in this manner; be- 
cauſe our knowlege of all the qualities, which we 
aſcribe to him, being in that caſe deriv'd from the 
production, tis impoſſible they could point to any 
thing farther, or be the foundation of any new infe- 

rences. The print of a foot in the ſand can only 
prove, when confider'd alone, that there was ſome 


the print of a human foot proves likewiſe, from our 
other experience, that there was probably another 

Foot, which alſo left its impreſſion, tho' effac'd by 

time or other accidents. Here we-mount from the 
effect to the cauſe; and deſcending again from the 

_ cauſe, infer alterations in the effect; but this is not 


0 continuation of the ſame fimple chain of reaſon- 


| experiences and obſervations, concerning the a/aa/ 


ing. We-comprehend in this caſe a hundred other 


figure and members of chat ſpecies of animal, with. 
out which this method of argument muſt be conſi- 
der'd as altogether fallacious and ſophiſtical. 


Tux caſe is not the ſame with our reaſonings from 


| the works of nature. The Deity is known to us 


only by his productions, and is a ſingle being in the 
univerſe, not comprehended under any ſpecies or 
genus, from whoſe experienc'd attributes or qua- 


| lities, we can, by analogy, infer any attribute or qua- 
- lity in him, As the univerſe ſhews wiſdom and 
E * 


goodneſs 


- figure adapted to it, by which it was produc'd : But 
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goodneſs, we infer wiſdom and goodneſs: As it 
ſhows a particular degree of theſe perfections, we 
infer a particular degree of them, precifely adapted 
to the effect, which we examine. But farther at- 
tributes or farther degrees of the ſame attributes, we 
can never be authoriz'd to infer or ſuppoſe, by any 
rules of juſt reaſoning. Now without ſome ſuch li- 
cence of ſuppoſition, tis impoſlible for us to argue 
from the cauſe, or infer any alteration in the effect, 
beyond what has immediately fallen under our ob- 
ſervation, Greater good produc'd by this Being 
muſt Riill prove a greater degree of goodneſs : More 
impartial diſtribution of rewards and puniſhments 
' muſt proceed from a ſuperior regard to juſtice and 


equity. Every ſoppos'd addition to the works of = 


nature makes an addition to the attributes of the au- 
thor of nature ; and conſequently, being altogether b 
unſupported by any reaſon or argument, can never 
be admitted but as mere conjeQure and hy potheſis.“ 


Tue 


0 In general, it may, 1 I think, be efſtabliſh'd as a maxim, 

that where any cauſe is known only by its particular effects, 
it muſt be impoſſible to infer any new effects from that cauſe; 
fince the qualities. which are requiſite to produce theſe new 
effects, along with the ſormer, muſt either be different, or 
ſuperior, or of more extenſive operation, than thoſe which 
ſimply produc'd the effect, whence alone the cauſe is ſup- 

pos d to be known to us, We can never, therefore, have 
any reaſon to ſuppoſe the exiſtence of theſe qualities. To 
ſay that the new effects proceed only from a continuation of 
the ſams energy, which i is already known from the firſt 4 
fe *% | 
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Tun great ſource of our miſtake in this ſubject, 
and of the unbounded licence of conjecture, which 
| we indulge, is, that we tacitly conſider ourſelves, as 

| in the place of the ſupreme Being, and conclude, that 

he will, on every occaſion, obſerve the ſame conduct, 
which we ourſelves, in his ſituation, would have em- 
brac'd as reaſonable and eligible. But beſides, that 
a the ordinary courſe of nature may convince us, that 
almoſt every thing is regulated by principles and 
maxims very different from ours; beſides this, I ſay, 
it muſt evidently appear contrary to all rule of ana- 
| logy to reaſon from the intentions and projects of 


8 men to thoſe of a being ſo different, and ſo much ſu- 


perior. In human nature, there is a certain expe- 
rienc'd confiſtency and coherence of deſigns and in- 
| Clinations; fo that when, from any facts, we have 

diſcover d one aim or intention of any man, it may 
| often be reaſonable, from experience, to infer ano. 
| ther, and draw a long chain of concluſions concern- 

ing his paſt or future conduct. But this method of 


| fefts, will not remove the difficulty. For even granting this 
to be the caſe, (which can ſeldom be ſuppos'd) the very 
continuation and exertion of a like energy (for tis impoſ- 
fible it can be abſolutely the ſame) I ſay, this exertion of a 
like energy in a different period of ſpace and time is a very 
| arbitrary ſuppoſition, and what there cannot poſſibly be any 
\ traces of in the effects, from which all our knowlege of 
the cauſe is originally deriv'd, Let the iaſer d cauſe be ex- 

| aftly proportion'd (as it ſhould be) to the known effet; 
and 'tis impoſſible that it can poſſeſs any qualities, from 
which new or different effects can be infer'd, 

K 4 reaſoning 
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reaſoning never can have place with regard to a Be- 


ing, ſo remote and incomprehenſible, who bears leſs 
' analogy to any other being in the univerſe than the 
ſun to a waxen taper, and who diſcovers himſelf 
only by ſome faint traces or outlines, beyond which 
we have no authority to aſcribe to him any attribute 
or perfection. What we imagine to be a ſuperior 
perfection may really be a defect. Or were it ever 
ſo much a perfection, the aſcribing it to the ſupreme 
Being, where it appears not to have been really ex- 
erted, to the full, in his works, ſavours more of flat- 
tery and panegyric, than of juſt reaſoning and ſound 
philoſophy. All the philoſophy, therefore, in the 
world, and all the religion, which is nothing but a 
| ſpecies of philoſophy, will never be able to carry us 
beyond the uſual courſe of experience, or give us 
different meaſures of conduct and behaviour, from” 
| thoſe which are furnith'd by refleions on common 
life. No new fact can ever be infer'd from the re- 
ligious hypotheſis ; no event foreſeen or ſoretold; 
no reward or puniſhment expected or dreaded, be- 
youd what is already known by practice and obſer- 
vation. So that my apology for Epicurus will ſtill 
appear ſolid and ſatisfactory; nor have the political 
intereſts of ſociety any connexion with the philoſo— 
Jn diſputes concerning. metaphyſics and religion. 


| Tannn © is ſtill one circumſtance, reply d I, which 
you ſeem to have.overlook'd. Tho' I ſhould allow 
Wo pour 
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your premiſes, I muſt flill deny your concluſion. You 
- conclude, chat religious doQrines and reaſonings can 
have no influence on life, becauſe they ought to have 
no influence; never conſidering, that men reaſon 
not in the ſame manner you do, but draw many con- 
ſequences from the belief of a divine exiſtence, and | 
ſuppoſe, that the Deity will inflict puniſhments on 
vice, and beſtow rewards on virtue, beyond what 
appear in the ordinary courſe of nature. Whether 
this reaſoning of theirs be juſt or not, is no matter. 
| Its influence on their life and conduct muſt fill be 
the ſame. And thoſe, who attempt to diſabuſe them 
of ſuch prejudices, may, for aught I know, be good 
reaſoners, but I cannot allow them to be good citi- 
zens and politicians ; ſince they free men from one 
reſtraint upon their paſſions, and make the infringe- 
ment of the 1:ws of equity and ſociety, in one re- 
Pest, more * and ſecure. - 


1 Ar res all, [ may, perhaps, agree to your gene. 
ral concluſion in favour of liberty, tho' upon diffe- 
rent premiſes from thoſe, on which you endeavour to 


| found it. I think the ſtate opght to tolerate every 


principle of philoſophy ; nor is there an inſtance that 
any government has ſuffer'd in its political intereſts by 
ſuch indulgence. There is no enthuſiaſm among 


Philoſophers; their doQtines are not vety alluring to 


the people; and no reſtraint can be Put upon their 
* 5 5 reaſon. 
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reaſonings, but what muſt be of dangerous conſe- 
quence to the ſciences, and even to the ſtate, by 
: paving the way for perſecution and oppreſſion in 


Points, where the generality of mankind are more 
b deeply intereſted and concern n'd. 


br Ga an nne 
to your main topic, a difficulty, which I ſhall juſt 


Propoſe to you, without inſiſting on it, leſt it lead into 


| reaſonings of too nice and delicate a nature. In a 


word, I much doubt whether it be poſſible for a 


| cauſe to be known only by its effect (as you have all 

along ſuppos'd) or to be of ſo ſingular and particu. 

lar a nature as to have no parallel and no fimilarity 
with any other cauſe or object, that has ever fallen 


under our obſervation. Tis only when two ſpecies 


of objects are found to be conſtantly conjoin'd, that 


we can infer the one from the other; and were an 


effect preſented, which was entirely fingular, and 


could not be comprehended under any known pe- 
cies ; I do not ſee, that we could form any conjec- 


| ture or inference at all concerning its cauſe. If ex- 
| Perience and obſervation and analogy be, indeed, 
te only guides which we can reaſonably follow in 


inferences of this nature;; Hoth the effect and cauſe 
| muſt bear a fimilarity and reſemblance to other ef- 
ſects and cauſes which we know, and which we have 
found in many inſtances, to be conjoin'd with each 


94. eee - 
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other. I leave it to your own reflections to proſe- 
cute the conſequences of this principle. I ſhall juſt 
obſerve, that as the antagoniſts of Epicurus always 
ſuppoſe the univerſe, an effect quite ſingular and un- 
parallel'd, to be the proof of a Deity, a cauſe no leſs 

ſingular and unparallel'd; your reaſonings, upon 
that ſuppoſition, ſeem, at leaſt, to merit our atten- 
tion. There is, I own ſome difficulty, how we can 
ever return from the cauſe to the effect, and reaſon- 
ing from our ideas of the former, infer any altera- 
com.cn Gn Hite, or Wy S__' 8, * 
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| Toben ERE is not a greater number of philoſo- 
phical reaſonings, diſplay d upon any ſubject, 
than thoſe, which prove the exiſtence of a Deity, and 
refute the fallacies of Atbeiſt:; and yet the moſt reli- 
 gious philoſophers ſtill diſpute whether any man can 
be ſo blinded as to be a ſpeculative atheiſt. How 
| ſhall we reconcile theſe contradiftions ? The knight- 
errants, who wander'd About to clear the world of 
diragons and giants, never entertain d the leaſt doubt 
e 1 exiſtence of theſe monſters, | 


naturally provokes the indignation of all divines and 
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Fgraver philoſophers ; tho? 'tis certain, that no one 


ever met with any ſuch abſurd creature, or convers'd 
with a man, who had no opinion or principle con- 
cerning any ſubject, either of action or ſpeculation. 

'This begets a very natural queſtion ; What is meant 
by a ſceptic? And how far it is poſſible to puſh theſe 
W of dae and * 


Tat ion ſpecies of ſcepticiſm, antecedent to all 
ſtudy and philoſophy, which is much inculcated by 
Des Cartes and others, as a ſovereign preſervative 
| againſt error and precipitate judgment. It recom- | 
mends an univerſal doubt, not only of all our former 
opinions and principles, but alſo of our very facul- 
ties; of whoſe veracity, ſay they, we muſt aſſure 
_ ourſelves, by a chain of reaſoning, deduc'd from 
ſome original principle, which cannot poſſibly be 
fallacious or deceitful. But neither is there any 
uch original principle, which has a prerogative above 
others, chat are ſelf evident and convincing: Or if 
there were, could we advance a ſtep beyond it but 
by the uſe of thoſe very faculties, of which we are 
ſuppos d to be already difident. The Cartefian 
| doubt, therefore, were it ever poſlible to be attain d 
by any human creature (as it plainly is not) would 
be altogether incurable; and no reaſoning could 
ever bring us to a ſtate of aſſurance and convifiion 
upon any ſubjed. 


- 
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Ir moſt, however, be confefs'd, that this ſpecies 


|. ol ſcepticiſm, when more moderate, may be under- 


ſtood in a very reaſonable ſenſe, and is a neceſſary 
preparative to the ſtudy of philoſophy, by preſerving 
a a proper impartiality in our judgments, and weaning 
our minds from all thoſe prejudices, which we may 
have imbib'd from education or raſh opinion. To 
begin with clear and ſelf-evident principles, to ad- 
vance by timorous and ſure ſteps, to review frequent- 
ly our concluſions, and examine accurately all their 
_ conſequences ; tho by this means we ſhall make 
both a flow and a ſhort progreſs in our ſyſtems ; are 
the only methods, by which we can ever hope to reach 
truth, and attain « proper ſtability and certainty in 
our determinations, 


Tuxzns is another ſpecies of ſcepticiſm, conſequent 

to ſcience and enquiry ; where men are ſuppos d to 
| have diſcover'd, either the abſolute fallaciouſneſs of 
their mental faculties, or their unfitneſs to reach any 
fix'd determination in all thoſe curious ſubjets of 
ſpeculation, about which they are commonly em- 
ploy'd. Even our very ſenſes are brought into dif- 
pute by a certain ſpecies of philoſophers; and the 
maxims of common life are ſubjected to the ſame 
doubt as the moſt profound principles or conclufions 
of metaphyſics and theology. As theſe paradoxical 
tenets (if they may be call'd tenets) are to be met 
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with in ſome philoſophers, and the refutation of 
them in ſeveral, they naturally excite our curioſity, 
and make us enquire into the arguments, on which 
_ FP be founded. 


I neo not inſiſt upon che more trite topies, em- 
ploy'd by the ſceptics in all ages, againſt the evi- 
dence of ſenſe; ſuch as thoſe deriv'd from the im- 
| perfection and fallaciouſneſs of our organs, on num- 

berleſs occaſions; the crooked appearance of an oar 

in water; the various aſpects of objects, according 

do their different diſtances ; the double images, which 

_ ariſe from the preſſing one eye; with many other 
appearances of the like nature. Theſe ſceptical to- 

pics, indeed, are only ſufficient to prove, that the 
ſenſes alone are not implicitely to be depended on; 
but that we muſt correct their evidence by.reaſan, and 
by conſiderations, deriv'd from the nature of the me- 
dium, the diſtance of the object, and the diſpoſition 


of the organ, in order to render them, within: their 


ſphere, the proper criteria of truth and falſhood. 


There are other more profound arguments againſt 
the ſenſes, which, admit not. of ſo eaſy a ſolutian. = 


Ir ſeems evident, that men are carry'd, by a na- 
tural inſtintt or prepoſſeſſion, to repoſe faith in their 
ſenſes ; and that, without any reaſoning, 
moſt befare the uſe of reaſan, we always ſuppoſe. av 
exter- 


or even al · 
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external univerſe, which depends not on our percep- 
tion; but would exiſt, tho we and:every ſenfible crea- 
ture were abſent or annihilated. Even the animal 
creation are govern'd by a like opinion, and preſerve | 
9 all their thoughts, 


Ir ſeems alſo evident, ͤ— fallow this 


blind and powerful inftin& of nature, they always | 


 ſappoſe-the very images, preſented by the ſenſes, to 
be the external objects, and never entertain any ſuſ- | 
picion, that the one are nothing but repreſentations 
of the other. This very table, which we ſee white, 
and which we feel hard, is believ'd to -exift, -indepen- 
dent of oun perception, and to be ſomething external 
to our mind, which pereeives it. Our preſenee de · 
| flows not being on it: Our abſence annihilates it 
not. It preſerves its exiſtenee, uniform and entire, 
| independent of the fituation of intelligent r 
. who 9 contowplate it. 55: | 


Bor this univerſal and primary opinion of all men 

is ſoon deſtroy d by the ſlighteſt philoſophy, which 

teaches us, that nothing can ever be preſent to the 

mind but an image or perception, and that the ſenſes 

are only the inlets, thro' which theſe images are re- 

ceiv'd, without being ever able to produce any-in- 
l i ble, 
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ble, which we ſee, ſeems to diminiſh as we remove 
farther from it: But the real table, which exiſts in- 
dependent of us, ſuffers no alteration : It was, there- 
fore, nothing but its image, which was preſent to the 
mind. Theſe are the obvious dictates of reaſon ; 
and no man, who reflects, ever doubted, that the ex- 
iſtences, which we confider, when we ſay, this houſe 
and that tree, are nothing but perceptions in the 
mind, and fleeting copies or repreſentations of other 


|  $o far, then, are we neceſlitated by reaſoning to. 
contradict or depart from the primary inſtinQs of 
nature, and embrace a new ſyſtem with regard to 
the evidence of our ſenſes, But here philoſophy 
finds itſelf extremely embarraſs'd, when it would 
_ juſtify this new ſyſtem, and obviate the cavils and 
objections of the ſceptics. It can no longer plead 


des infallible and irrefiſtible inftint of nature: For 


hat led us to a quite different ſyſtem, which is ac- 
| knowleg'd fallible and even erroneous. And to juſ- 
ufy this pretended philoſophical ſyſtem, by a chain 
of clear and convincing argument, or even any ap- 
|  pearance of argument, r * 
2 5 


Zy what nn 3 per- 
ceptions of the mind muſt be caus'd by external ob- 
5 Jefts, 


— 


8 0 have recourſe to the veracity of the ſupreme 
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jects, entirely different from them, tho' reſembling. 


them (if that be poſlible) and could not ariſe either 
from the energy of the mind itſelf, or from the ſug- 
_ geſtion of ſome inviſible and unknown ſpirit, or from 


ſome other cauſe ſtill more unknown to us? Tis 


acknowleg'd, that, in fact, many of theſe per- 
ceptions ariſe not from any thing external, as in 


dreams, madneſs, and other diſeaſes. And nothing 
can be more inexplicable than the manner, in which 
body ſhould ſo operate upon mind as ever to con- 
vey an image of itſelf to a ſubſtance ſuppos d of ſo 


* 2. — — 


Tu a queſtion of aa hater . = 


ſembling them: How ſhall this queſtion be deter- 


min'd ? By experience ſurely ; as all other queſtions 
of a like nature. But here experience is, and muſt 


be entirely filent. The mind has never any thing 
preſent to it but the perceptions, and cannot poſlibly 


reach any experience of their connexion with objects. 
The ſuppoſition of ſuch a connexion is, —_ 


without any foundation | in reaſoning. 


Being, in order to prove the veracity of our ſenſes, 


is ſurely making a very unexpected circuit. If his 
_ veracity were at all concern'd in this matter, our 


ſenſes 
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ſenſes would be entirely infallible ; becauſe it is not 
poſſible that he can ever deceive. Not to mention, that 
if the. external world be once call'd in doubt, we 
ſhall be at a loſs to find arguments, by which we may 
| prove the. exiſtence of that Being or any of his at- 


Tus is a a topic, therefore, in which the pro- 
| founder and more philoſophical ſceptics will always 
tizmph, when they endeavour to introduce an uni - 
verſal doubt into all ſabjects of human knowlege 
penſities of nature, may they ſay, in aſſenting to the 
_ veracity of ſenſe ? Rut theſe lead you to believe, that 
the very percemtion:or ſenſible ĩmage is the external 
objet. Do you diſclaim this, in order to embrace a 


bete depart f. om your natural propenſities and more 
_ obvious ſentiments; and yet are not able to ſatisfy 
argument from experience to prove, that the per- 
ceptions are conneſted with any external objects. 


Pune js another ſceptical topic of a like na- 
1 derw'd from the moſt profound philoſophy ; 
which might merit our attention. were it requiſite to 
dive. ſo deep, in order to diſcover arguments and- 
= reaſonings, | | 


- 
2 
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reaſonings, which can ferve ſo little any ſerious par. 
poſe or intention, *Tis univerſally allow'd by mo- 

dern enquirers, that all the ſenſible qualities of ob- 
jects, ſuch as hard, ſoft, hot, cold, white, black, &c. 
are merely ſecondary, and exiſt not in the objects 
themſelves, but are perceptions of the mind, without 
any external archetype or model, which they repre- 
| ſent. If this beallow'd, with regard to ſecondary 
| qualities, it muſt alſo follow with regard to the ſup- 
pos d primary qualities of extenſion and ſolidity ; nor 
sann the latter be any more entitled to thatdenomina- 
tion than the former. The idea of extenſion is en- 
tirely acquir'd from the ſenſes of ſight and feeling; 
and if all the qualities, perceiv'd by the ſenſes, be 
in the mind, not in the object, the ſame concluſion 
muſt reach the idea of extenſion, which is wholly de- 
' pendent on the ſenſible ideas or the ideas of ſecon- 
dary qualities. Nothing can ſave us from this con- 
cluſion, but the aſſerting, that the ideas of thoſe pri- 
mary qualities are attain d by Ab/eraion ; which, if 
we examine accurately, we ſhall find to be unintelli- 
gible, and even abſurd. An extenſion, that is nei- 
ther tangible” nor viſible, cannot poſſibly be con- 
| ceiv'd: And a tangible or viſible extenſion, which is 
neither hard nor ſoft, black nor white, is equally be- 
yond the reach of human conception. Let any man 
try to conceive a triangle in general, which is neither | 
Joſcles, nor Scalenum, nor has any particular length 
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nor proportion of ſides; and he will ſoon perceive 


the abſurdity of all the ſcholaſtic notions with regard 
to abſtraQion and general ideas *. 


Tay s the firſt _hiloſophical objetion to the evi- 
dence of ſenſe or to the opinion of external exiſtence 


conſiſts in this, that ſuch an opinion, if reſted on na- 


tural inſtinct, is contrary to reaſon, and if refer'd to 


reaſon, is contrary to natural inſtint, and at the 


| ſame time, carries no rational evidence with it, to 
- convince an impartial enquirer. The ſecond objec- 


tion goes farther, and repreſents this opinion as con- 


trary to reaſon ; at leaſt, if it be a principle of rea- 
ſon, oct 


the object. 


© Ir may ſeem a very extravagant attempt of the 
ceptics to deſtroy rea/on by argument and ratioci- 


» This a;gument is drawn from Dr, Zerkly; di ; 


moſt of the writings of that very ingenious author form the 
| beſt leſſons of ſcepticiſm, which are to be found either among 


| the antient or modern philofophers, Bayle not excepted. He 


proſeſſes, however, in his title - page (and undoubtedly with 
great truth) to have compos di book againſt the ſ 


Ceptics 
as well as againſt the atheiſts and free-thinkers. But that all 


his arguments, tho" otherwiſe intended, are, in reality, 
merely ſceptical, appears from this, that they admit of no an- 


fewer and produce no convition, Their only effect is to cauſe 


that momentary amazement and irreſolutĩon and confuſion, 
which is the reſult of ſcepticiſm, | 
. natic n; 


* —— Be ee wal — 
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nation; yet is this the grand ſcope of all their en- 
quiries and diſputes. They endeavour to find ob- 


jections, both to our abſtract reaſonings, and to thoſe 
which regard matter of fact and exiſtence, 


Tus chief objection againſt all abſtra# rea 1 = 
is deriv'd from the nature of ſpace and time, ideas, 
which, in common lift and to a careleſs view, are 


very clear and intelligible, but when they paſs thro* | 


the ſcrutiny.of the profound ſciences (and they are 


the chief object of theſe ſciences) afford principles 
which ſeem full of abſurdity and contradiction. No 
hy prieſtly Jogmas, invented on purpoſe to tame and ſub- 
due the rebellious reaſon of mankind, ever ſhock'd 


common ſenſe more than the do&rine of the infinite 


 diviſibility of extenſion, with its conſequences ; as they | 
are pompoully diſplay d by all geometricians and me- 


taphyſicians, with a kind of triumph and exultation. 
A real quantity, infinitely leſs than any finite quan- 
tity, containing quantities, infinitely leſs than itſelf, 
and ſo on, in infinitum; this is an edifice ſo bold 


and prodigious, that it is too weighty for any pre- 


tended demonſtration to ſupport, becauſe it ſhocks 


the cleareſt and moſt natural principles of human 
reaſon . But what renders the matter more extra- 


ordinary, 


© Whom then: chew may be. en ee 
pointa, we muſt allow that there are phyſical points; that 
86G 


12 
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___ ordinary, is, chat theſe ſcemingly abſurd Opinions are 


ſupported by a chain of reaſoning, the cleareſt and 


| moſt natural; nor is it poſſible for us to allow the pre- 


miſes, without admitting the conſequences. Nothing 


can be more convincing and ſatisfactory than all the 


coneluſons concerning the properties of circles and 
triangles ; and yet, when theſe are once receiv'd, 


| how can we deny, that the angle of contact betwixt 
2 a circle and its tangent is infinitely lefs than any 
rectilineal angle, that as you may encreaſe the dia- 
mater of the circle i infinitum, this angle of con- 
| eat becomes ſlill leſs, even in infinitum, and that the 
angle of contact betwixt other curves and their tan- 
gents may be infinitely leſs than thoſe betfhixt any 


_ circle and its tangent, and ſo on, is infixitum ? The 


| * 


demonſtration of theſe principles ſeems as unexcep- 


tionable as that which proves the three angles of a - 
triangle to be equal to two right ones; tho' the 


latter opinion be natural and eaſy, and the former 
big with contradiction and abſurdity. Reaſon here 


| ſeems to be thrown into a kind of amazement and 


ſuſpence, which, without the ſuggeſtions of any 
| ſeptic, gives her a diffidence of herſelf, and of the 


either by the eye ot imagination. "Theſe images, then; which 
are preſent to the fancy or ſenſes, are abſolutely indivifible, 
and conſequently muſt be allow'd by mathematicians to be 


infinitely leſs than any real part of extenſion; and yet no- 


thing appears more certain to reaſon, than that an infinite 
number of them compoſes an infinite extenfion.” - Haw much 


more an infinite number of thofe inne ima parte of 


extenſion, which-are Qi ſoppev' infiitedy a 


J 
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ground on which he treads. She ſees a full light, 


which illuminates certain places; but that light 


borders upon the moſt profound darkneſs. And 
betwixt theſe ſhe is ſo dazzled and confounded, that 

| ſhe ſcarce can pronounce with certainty and aflur- 
ance 9 any one object. 


Tur abſurdity of theſe bold determinations of he 
| abſtraRt ſciences ſeemsto become, if poſlible, ſtill more 
' palpable with regard to time than extenſion. An in- 


finite number of real parts of time, paſſing in ſuc- 


ceſſion, and exhauſted one after another, appears ſo 
evident a contradiction, that no man, one ſhould 
think, whoſe judgment is not corrupted, inſtead of 
being ws. by the r would ever be able 
TE to admit of it, 


"Yor ent ant ans ati atone 
even with regard to that ſcepticiſm, to which ſhe is led 
by theſe ſeeming abſurdities and contradictions. How 


any clear, diſtinct idea can contain circumſtances, 


contradictory to itſelf, or to any other clear, diſtinct 


idea, is abſolutely incomprehenſible; and is, per- 


haps, as abſurd as any propoſition, which can be 
| form'd. So that nothing can be more ſceptical, cr 


more full of doubt and heſitation, than this ſcepti. 


ciſm itſelf, which ariſes ſrom ſome of the paradexicat 


Vor. I. L con- 
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concluſions of * or che ſcience of "> 


tity ®. 


Tus ſceptical objeQions to avid evidence or to 


the reaſonings concerning matter of fact are either 


popular or philoſophical. The popular objections are 

deriv'd from the natural weakneſs of human under- 
Randing ; the contradictory opinions, which have = 
been entertain'd in different ages and nations ; the 

variations of our judgment in fickneſs and health,” 


youth and old age, proſperity and adverſity ; the 
perpetual contradiQion of each particular man's opi- 


nions and ſentiments with many other topics of 


* It ſcems to me not impoſſible to avoid theſe ablurdities. 


and contradictions, if it be admitted, that there is no ſuch 


thing as abſtract or general ideas, properly ſpeaking; but 


that all general ideas are, in reality, particular ones, at- 


tach'd to a general term, which recalls, upon occaſion, o- 
ther particular ones, that reſemble, in certain circumſtances,. 


tze idea, preſent to the mind. Thus when the term, Horſe, 


is pronounc'd,. we immediately figure to ourſelves the idea 
of a black or a white animal of a particular ſize or figure: 


But as that term is alſo us'd to be apply'd to animals of 


other colours, figures and fizes, theſe ideas, tho" not aftu- 


ally preſent to the imagination, are eaſily recall'd, and our 


reaſoning and concluſion proceed in the ſame way, as if 


they were actually preſent. If this be admitted (as ſeems 
reaſonable) it follows that all the ideas of quantity, upon 
which mathematicians reaſon, are nothing but particular, 
and ſuch as are ſuggeſted by the ſenſes and imagination, and 
_ conſequently, cannot be infinitely diviſible, Tis ſufficient 
to have dropt this hint at preſent, without proſecuting it 
any farther. It certainly concerns all lovers of ſcience not 


to expoſe themſelves to the ridicule and contempr of the ig- 


norant by their concluſions ; and this ſeems the readieſt ſo- 
— of theſe difficulties, | 


that 


— 
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that kind. Tis needleſs to inſiſt farther on this 
head. Theſe objections are but weak. For as, in 
common life, we reaſon every moment concerning 
fact and exiſtence, and cannot poſſibly ſubſiſt, with- 
out continually employing this ſpecies of argument, 
any popular objections, deriv'd from thence, muſt 
be inſufficient to deſtroy that evidence. The great 
ſubverter of Pyrrhoniſm or the exceſſive principles of 

ſcepticiſm, is ation, and employment, and the oc- 
cupations of common life. Theſe principles may 
flouriſh and triumph in the ſchools ; where it is, in- 
deed, difficult, if not impoſſible to refute them. But 
as ſoon as they leave the ſhade, and by the preſence 
of the real objects, which aQuate our paſſions and 
ſentiments, are put in oppoſition to the more power- 
ful principles of our nature, they vaniſh like ſmoak, 
and leave the moſt determin d ſceptic in the ſame 
condition as other mortals. Sn | 


Tux ſceptic, therefore, had better keep in his 
proper ſphere, and diſplay thoſe phil:/ozhical objec- 
tions, which ariſe from more profound reſearches. 
Here he ſeems to have ample matter of triumph; 
_ while he juſtly inſiſts, that all our evidence for any 

matter of fact, which lies beyond the teſtimony of 

| ſenſe or memory, is deriv'd entirely from the rela- 
tion of cauſe and effect; that we have no other idea 

of this relation than that of two objects, which have 
RE been 


er Bt. 


deen frequently conjoin d together; that we have no 
arguments to convince us, that objects, which have, 


in our experience, been frequently conjoin'd, will 
likewiſe, in other inſtances, be conjoin'd in the ſame 
manner ; and that nothing leads us to this inference 


but cuſtom or a certain inſtin& of our na: ure; which 


it is indeed difficult to reſiſt, but which, like other in- 
ſtincts, may be fallacious and deceitful. While the 


ſceptic inſiſts upon theſe topics, he ſhews his force, 
or rather, indeed, his own and our weakneſs; and 
ſeems, for the time at leaſt, to deſtroy all aſſurance 


| and conviction. Theſe arguments might be diſplay'd 


| at greater length, if any durable good or benefit to 


|  ſciety could ever be expected to reſult from them. 


| Fox here is the chief and moſt confounding objec- 


| tion to exceſſive ſcepticiſm, that no durable good can 
ever reſult from it; while it remains in its full force 
and vigour. We need only aſk ſuch a ſceptic, Maat 
his meaning is ? And what he propoſes by all theſe cari- | 


ous reſearches? He is immediately at a loſs, and 


knows not what to anſwer. A Copernican or Ptole- 

' maic, who ſupports each his different ſyſtem of aſtro. 
nomy, may hope to produce a conviction, which will 
remain, conſtant and durable, with his audience. A 
Stic or Ejicurean diſplays principles, which may not = 

only be durable, but which have a mighty effect on = 
conduct and behaviour. But a Fyrrbenian cannot 
. propo 3 


r 
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propoſe, that his philoſophy will have any conſtant 


influence on the mind: Or if it had, that its influ= _ 


ence would be beneficial to ſociety. On the contrary, 

' he muſt acknowlege, if he will acknowlege any thing, 
that all human life muſt periſh, were his principles 
un iverſally and ſteadily to prevail. All diſcourſe, all 
action wou'd immediately ceaſe ; and men remain in 
a total lethargy, till the neceſſities of nature, unſatiſ. 
Fy'd, put an end to their miſerable exiſtence. Tis 
true ; ſo fatal an event is very little to be dreaded. 

Nature is always too ſtrong for principle. And tho 
a Pyrrbonian may throw himſelf or others into a mo- 
mentary amazement and confuſion by his profound 
reaſonings; the firſt and moſt trivial event in life will 
put to flight all his doubts and ſcruples, and leave him 
the ſame, in every point of action and ſpeculation, 
x ich the philoſophers of every other ſect, or with thoſe 
who never concern d themſelves in any philoſophical 
reſearches. When he awakes from his dream, he 
will be the firſt to join in the laugh againſt himſelf, 
and to confeſs, that all his objections are mere amuſe - 
ments, and can have no other tendency than to ſhow 
the whimſical condition of mankind, who muſt a& 
and reaſon and believe; tho* they are not able, by 


their moſt diligent enquiry, to ſatisfy themſelves con- 


cerning the foundation of theſe operations, or to re- 
move the eee witch may be rais'd againft them, 


1 PART 
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Turan is, indeed, a more mitigated ſcepticiſm or 
academical philoſophy, which may be both durable 
and uſeful, and which may, in part, be the reſult of 
this Pyrrhoni/m, or exceſſive ſcepticiſm, when its un- 
diſtinguiſn'd doubts are, in ſome meaſure, correfted 
by common ſenſe and reflection. The greateſt part of 
mankind are naturally apt to be affirmative and dog- 
matical in their opinions; and while they ſee objects 
only on one fide, and have no idea of any counter- 
poizing arguments, they throw themſelves precipi- 
tately into the principles, to which they are inelin'd; 
nor have they any indulgence for thoſe who entertain 
oppoſite ſentiments. To heſitate or balance per- 7 
plexes their underſtanding, checks their paſſion, and 
ſuſpends their actions. They are, therefore, impa- 
tient till they eſcape from a tate, which to them is 
ſo uneaſy ; and they think, that they can never re- 
move themſelves far enough from it, by the violence 
of their affirmations and obſtinacy of their belief. 
But could ſuch dogmatical reaſoners become ſenſible 
of the ſtrange infirmities of human underſtanding, 
even in its moſt perfect ſtate, and when moſt accurate 
and cautious in its determinations; ſuch a reflection 
would n inſpire them with more modeſty and 
reſerve, and diminiſh their fond opinion of them- 
ſelves, and their prejudice againſt antagoniſts. The 
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illiterate may refle& on the diſpoſition of the learned, 
who, amidſt all the advantages of ſtudy and reflec- 

tion, are commonly ſtill modeſt and reſerv'd in their 
determinations : And if any of the learned are in- 
. clin'd, from their natural temper, to haughtineſs 
and obſtinacy, a ſmall tincture of Pyrrboniſm may 


abate their pride, by ſhowing them, that the few ad- 
vantages, which they may have attain'd over their 
fellows, are but inconſiderable, if compar'd with the 
univerſal perplexity and confuſion, which is inherent 

in human nature, In general, there is a degree of 

doubt, and caution, and modeſty, which, in all kinds 
of ſcrutiny and decifion, ought * ever to accom · 
Pay a juſt reaſoner. 


Avoruaz ſpecies of mitigated ſcepticiſm, which, 
may be of advantage to mankind, and which may 
be the natural reſult of the Pyrrhonian doubts and 

ſeruples, is the limitation of our enquiries to ſuch 
ſubjects as are beſt adapted to the narrow capacity of 
human underſtanding. The imagination of man is 
naturally ſublime, delighted with whatever is remote 
and extraordinary, and running, without controul, 
into the moſt diſtant parts of ſpace and time, in or- 
der to avoid the objects, which cuſtom has render'd 
too familiar to it. A correct Judgment obſerves 2 
contrary method; and avoiding all diſtant and high 
enquiries, confines idelf to common life, and to ſuch. 
ſubjects 
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ſubje ds as fall under daily practice and experience, 
leaving the more ſublime topics to the embelliſhment | 
of poets and orators, or to the arts of prieſts and po- 
liticians. Jo bring us to ſo ſalutary a determinati- 
on, nothing can be more ſerviceable, than to be 
once thoroughly convinc'd of the force of the Pyr- 
rhonian doubt, and of the impoſlibility of any thing, 
but the ſtrong power of natural inſtinct, to free us 
from it. Thoſe who have a propenſity to philoſophy, 
will ſtill continue their reſearches ; becauſe they re- 
| MeK, that, beſides the immediate pleaſure, attending 
| ſuch an occupation, philoſophical deciſions are no- 
thing but the refle&ions of common life, methodiz'd 
and corrected. But they will never be tempted to go 
beyond common life, ſo long as they conſider the im- 
perfection of thoſe faculties which they employ, their 
narrow reach, and their inaccurate operations. While 


we cannot give a ſatisfactory reaſon, why we believe 


after a thouſand experiments, that a ſtone will fall, 
or fire burn ; can we ever ſatisfy ourſelves concern- 
| ing any determinations which we may form with re- 
gard to the origin of worlds, and the fituation of n na- 
dure, from, and to eternity? 


Ta is narrow Kmication, indeed, af our enquiries, 


: | bs, in every reſpect, ſo reaſonable, that it ſuffices to 


make the ſlighteſt examination into the natural powers 
of the human mind, and compare them to their ob- 


ty. thro? cheir different appearances. But as all other 
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jedts, in order to recommend it to us. Weſhall then find 
what are the proper ſubjects of ſcience and enquiry. 


Ir ſeems to me, that the only objecis of the ab- 
ſtract ſciences or of demonſtration are quantity and 
number, and that all attempts to extend this more 
| perfe&t ſpecies of knowlege beyond theſe bounds are 
mere ſophiſtry and illuſion. As the component parts 
af quantity and number are entirely ſimilar. their re- 
lations become intricate and involv'd ; and nothing 
can be more curious, as well as uſeful, than to trace, 
by a variety of mediums, their equality or inequali- 


ideas are clearly diſtin& and different from each 
other, we can never advance farther, by all our ſcru- 
tiny, than to obſerve this diverſity, and, by an obvi- 
ous reflection, pronounce one thing not to be ano- 5 
ther. Or if there be any difficulty in theſe deciſions, 
it proceeds entirely from the undetermin'd meaning 
of words, which is corrected by juſter definitions. 
That the /quare of the Hypotenuſe is equal to the ſquares 
| of the other taus fides, cannot be known, let the terms 
be ever ſo exactly defin'd, without a train of reaſon. 
ing and enquiry. But to convince us of this propo- 
fition, that awhere there is no property, there can be no 
injuſtice, tis only neceſſary to define the terms, and 
explain injuſtice to be a violation of property. This 
propoſition is, indeed, nothing but a more imperfect 
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definition. 'Tis the ſame caſe with all thoſe pretended 
ſyllogiſtical re aſonings, which may be found in every 

other branch of learning, except the ſciences of quan- 
tity and number ; and theſe may ſafely, I think, be 
| pronounc'd the only — objects of 2 and 
demonſtration. „ 


Alx other enquiries of men regard only matter of ; 
fac and exiſtence; and theſe are evidently incapable 
of demonſtration. Whatever is may not be. No ne- 
gation of a fact can involve a contradiction. The 

non-exiſtence of any being, without exception, is as | 
clear and diſtin an idea as its exiſtence. Ihe pro- 
poſition, which affirms it not to be, however falſe, is 
no leſs conceivable and intelligible, than that which 
affirms it to be. The caſe is different with the ſci- 
ences, properly ſo call d. Every propoſition, which 
is not true, is there confus'd and unintelligible. 


That the cube root of 64 is equal to the half of 1 


5s a falſe propoſition, and can never be diſtincily 
conceiv'd. Put that Cz/ar, or the angel Gabriel, or 
any being never exiſted, may be a falſe propoſition, 
but ſtill is perfectly concervante, and implies no con- 
tragic: —_— 


7 Taz exiſtence, thereſore, of any being can only 
be prov'd by arguments from its cauſe or its effect; 
and theſe arguments are founded entirely on experi- 
ence. If we reaſon d a priori, any thing may appear 
able 
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able to produce any thing. The falling of a peeble 


may, for aught we know, extinguiſh the fun ; or the 
wiſh of a man controul the planets in their orbits, 


Tis only experience, which teaches us the nature 


and bounds of cauſe and effect, and enables us to 
infer the exiſtence of one object from that of ano. 
der . Such is the foundation of moral reaſoning, . 
which forms the greateſt part of human knowlege, 
and is the ſource of all human action and behaviour. 


Mona reaſonings are either concerning particu- 
lar or general facts. All deliberations in life regard 
the former; as alſo all diſquiſitions in hiſtory, chro- 
8 nology, geography, and * N 


Tur ſciences, which treat 1 facts, are 


politics, natural philoſophy, phyſic, chymiſtry, We. 5 
where the qualities, cauſes, and effects of a whole 5 
ſpecies of objects are enquir'd into. | 


Dwwery or Theology, as it proves the exiſtence 
of a Deity, and the immortality of fouls, is com- 


pos'd partly of reaſonings concerning particular, 


pouy concerning general facts. It has a foundation 


That impious maxim of the antient philoſophy, Ex #i- 
bilo, nibil fit, by which the creation of matter was excluded, 


| ceaſes to be a maxim. according to this philoſophy. Not 
 enly the will of the ſupreme Being may create matter; but, 
for aught we know à priori, the will of any other being 


might create it, or any other cauſe, that the moſt whimſb® 


cal A can aſſign, 
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in reaſon, ſo far as it is ſupported by experience. But 


| revelation. N 


5 of the underſtanding as of taſte and ſentiment. Beau- 


chan perceiv d. Or if we reaſon concerning it, and 


vix. the general taſte of mankind, or ſome ſuch fact, 
5 which may be the object of AY and . 


matters of fa or exiſtence? No. Commit it then to 
the flames : For it can contain . but ſophiſtry 
and illuſion. „ — 


„ 4 * 


| perſons, r. 188. . 4. read m. F. 289. l. 32. 
| neat fue of i 


; its beſt and moſt ſolid foundation is faith and divine | 


| Monat and criticiſm are not ſo properly objefis 


ty, whether moral or natural, is felt, more properly yx? 


| endeavour to fix its ſtandard, we regard a new fact, 


Wann we run over libraries, perſuaded of theſe 3 
principles, what havoc muſt we make? If we take 
in our hand any volume; of divinity or ſchool meta- 

- Phyſics, for inſtance ; let us aſk, Does it contain any 
abltrad reaſonings concerning quantity or number? No. 
Dees it contain any experimental reaſonings concerning 
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